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ScHooL-Days 
- SCHOOLGIRLS AND FILM STARS HAVE SOMETHING IN COMMON—A LOVE OF PETS! ; 


he ideal Pet 


} you could have one of these adorable pets for your very 
own, I wonder which you weuld choose ? 

Would it be this handsome bloodhound owned by Claudia 
Dell, the blue-eyed, golden-haired star of Warner Bros.? Claudia 
and her pet have been chums ever since her High School days 
*way back in San Antonio, and during their long tramps together 
Claudia—then a long-legged, short-frocked schoolgirl—would 
confess her longing te go upon the stage to his ever-attentive and 
sympathetic ear. 

Mingled emotions of delight and sorrow were his when at last 
his mistress put. away her little gym ik and left for New York 
to dance upon the New York stage. But not long afterwards 
Warner Bros.spotted her and Clandia left New York for California, 
_ It was then that the thrilling ve-union took place between 
Claudia and the doggie chum of her schooldays, for Claudia’s 
parents packed up and left San Antonio for California, taking 
the dog with them. 
ees Now Claudia and her chum are together, and I don’t think 

Bote anything will ever part them again. So—well, I’m afraid’ you 
can’t have Claudia Dell’s pet ! 

* * * 


Bet perhaps you'd rather have this saucy little terrier with 

the odd black eye? He is owned by lovely Eve Gray, 
one of the stars of our own British studios. “A prouder little 
fellow it would be hard to find in the whole of Doggieland than 
this pet of Eve Gray’s. My goodness !—you should see the way 
he puffs out his chest and tilts his sharp-peinted little head at a 
haughty angle as he trots beside his mistress, disdainful of every - 
other member of the canine breed. 

Once in the country, however, he fergets his pride and becomes 
just a normal, roguish little fellow, full of fun and mischief, and 
Eve and he have great times together. 

But lurking in the back of his little doggie mind there is one 
constant fear that some day Eve may go back to Australia from 
whence she came some few years ago. Sometimes when Eve 
has friends to tea she will talk over the old days when she was 
on the Australian stage and her little pet, sitting silently. beside 
her, will cast a wistful, moist eye in her direction as much as to 
say: ‘‘ Oh, please don’t go unless you take me with you, for I 
couldn’t bear another mistress———” 

And so, since he’s so devoted to Eve, there’s no chance of your 
having Jock, either ! 

* * . * 
HO could resist these two adorable little Jambs, the pets. of 
Armida? Armida was born in Mexico, and for some time she was on 
the Spanish stage as a dancer. ‘Then she came over ta Hollywood and 
Meurcen # ‘ res Warner Bros. found her and asked her to join them. She did—and soon 
O}Susivens afterwards she adopted these two adorable pet lambs. 

The tiniest babies imaginable they were when Armida first got them 
and she fed them with milk from a bottle every day. The strongest 
friendship imaginable exists now between Armida and her two lambs, and 
they follow her about everywhere. 

Nothing will induce Armida to part with her pets, unless she suddenly 
decides to go hack to the Spanish theatre, and then whoever adopts 
one will have to adopt the other, because you see, they are twms, and 
where one goes the other goes, too! But that is not likely to happen yet 
awhile, for Armida is very happy with Warser Bros. and Spain is not 
yet to steal this lovely star away from Hollywood. 

* * ‘ * . 
[PRESISTIBLE is this lovely collie dog of Bernice Claire’s, the pretty 
First National star, whose lovely home is described in another 
article in this week’s number. 

Bernice’s handsome doggie knows all about his mistress’ rise to- film 
fame. He can reeall the days when Bernice, still a schoolgirl, was 
determined that she would be a writer of children’s plays when she grew 
up. But Bernice’s mother thought differently.. Bernice had a- voice as 
sweet as a nightingale, and her mother decided that it should be tramed, 
and she insisted that Bernice began -her singing lessons while she was 
still at school. - - : ; # 

In the Lafayette Grammar School in. Oakland, Bernice would sing and 
dance at the Friday afternoon entertainments, and later, when she passed 
into the Oakland -High School, she used to play Ieads im the yarious 
operettas given from time to time by the school, 
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Even so, however, she would creep away afterwards to a little 
room at the top of the house and there, accompanied only by 
her faithful collie, she would bring out sheets of paper and a pencil 
and scribble out the lines of one of her children’s plays. 

But schooldays ended and Bernice was shipped off to New 
York to complete her voice training, leaving her beloved collie 
and the half-written manuscripts behind. 

Success followed success once Bernice put her foot on the stage, 
and then one day Fate led her to the First National studios and 
she has been there ever since. 

And her collie? He is there, too, sharing his mistress’ success 
as he shared her secrets in her schooldays, He runs gaily 
beside her when she rides, he races with her when she swims, and 
when she plays golf he wanders around waiting patiently for 
the game to end so that he can claim Bernice’s attention for a 
little while. é 

The manuscripts are there, too, and some of the happiest 
moments, from the collie’s point of view, are those when his 
mistress brings out her pencil and starts to scribble out a children’s Eve Gray. 
play as she did in the old days. 

Yes, inseparable chums are Bernice and her collie ! 

a * bo 


ur what about Maureen O’Sullivan’s lovely horse ? 
Wouldn’t you like that ? 

Maureen is the nineteen-years-old Irish girl who found fame in 
a single night. Some call her the ‘ Cinderella of the Silver 
Screen,”’ but she is scarcely that, for Cinderella was poor and 
Maureen was not, and Cinderella’s luxury vanished when the 
clock struck twelve, whereas Maureen’s has come to stay. 

But lucky she is, nevertheless, for it was by chance that 
someone came along and asked if she would have a talkie test. 
She agreed, and passed the very. first time, so she went off to 
Hollywood straight away. She was chosen to play the lead in 
“Song O’ My Heart’ with John McCormick, the great singer. 
Maureen had had no film experience, and not even a stage train- 
ing to help her along; she depended entirely upon her Irish 
charm—her pretty, deep-blue eyes, her bewitching smile and her 
lovely black hair. And Maureen won success. : 

Now she is in Hollywood, living in the Beverley Hills with a 
guardian—a successful film star! Her chief hobby is riding, 
and she will ride for miles upon the back of this lovely pet horse 
of hers when she has an afternoon off from the studio, just as 
she used to ride upon the back of another horse round the lovely 
lakes of Killarney. Horses have always been her chums, and always will be, so however 
much you would like Maureen O’Sullivan’s pet, I very much doubt if she’d let you 


have it! 
* * a 


AE CLARK is one of the lucky stars of filmland, for she owns 

two pets—two of the most adorable dogs you ever saw. 

One is a pretty white chow—a perfect darling he is !—and the 
other is a jolly little fox terrier. b 

Now, which of these two would you have if you had your choice. 
I know—you’d all choose the lovely little teddy-bear-like chow, Mae Clark, 
wouldn’t you? For no schoolgirl in the world could resist him. 
Rather a proud little fellow he looks in the photo, but he’s not a 
bit of a snob when you get to know him ; he and the little fox terrier 
are just the very best of friends, and together they accompany 
Mae wherever she goes. 

But there was a time when they were rather miserable—that 
was when Mae was in New York, dancing in musical comedy on 
Broadway. The days seemed awfully long without Mae for a 
companion! Sadly they missed their long country tramps and the 
jolly times they used to have racing with her, and runing to fetch 
the stones she would throw for them, and stopping at some out-of- 
the-way little spot to have a meal before tramping back home 
again. 

But the show on Broadway ended, and Mae came back again 
to her pets, ‘and to sign a contract with the Fox Film Company. 
She started work straight away, and now, I believe, she’s been 
cast for a number of parts at the Fox studios, so she is likely to be 
in Hollywood for some time. As you may guess, this is good news 
for her two pets, who think there is no one in the world so wonderful + 
as their lovely fair-haired mistress. 


Adventure, mystery, fun, 
secret passages —all these 
delights mingle in. this fine 
story of a family of castaways 
Every. 
word will enthral you. 


i unknown Africa. 


THE STORY BEGINS. 


Zoe boys and. girls of the Clifton 
family—Tom, George, Isobel, and 
Cousin May, not to mention sister 
Susan, who was the unofficial “head” 
were overjoyed when they were 
allowed, as a special treat, to go back 
to school in a wonderful new type of 
aeroplane. They anticipated all sarts 
of fun and adventures, and their wildest 
hopes were reatised when, half-way 
across Africa, they sighted a message 
below them in stones. 

The message had been placed there 
by an English professor who had been 
lost in Africa and “adopted” by «@ 
native tribe as their ruler. When the 
professor died, his daughter Lucille 
became queen, of the tribe, but she 
longed to go back to England to her 
mother and her own people. 


They landed, and managed to con- 
vince the natives that they were 
friends. But an unruly section of then, 


ted by Lopota, the wise woman, and 
Lucille’s enemy. overturned the plane 
into the valley, and rendered their 
leparture impossible. 

Lucille abdicated, saying that Susan 
was more fitted to be queen. But the 
crafty Lopota captured Lucille, intend- 
ing to be queen herself, 

Susan rescued Lucille, and discovered 
@ secret passage leading from the jungle 
to the palace. 

Susan discovered that Lucille’s father 
was alive, but they were unable to trace 
him. But Bill, the famity pet, after 
being missing for some hours, returned 
with a handkerchief belonging ta 
Lucille’s father in his mouth. 


(Now read on.) 
SUSAN ON THE SCENT. 


as was pleased to be home, and he 
was particularly pleased that he 
had arrived before the Family had eaten 
everything that was going. 

* Bill!” said Isobel, ‘and with tear- 
brimmed eyes she flung her arms around 
his neck and hugged him. 

“Good old Bill,” said May, “or 
rather, come to think of it, bad old 
Bill.” 

Susan rather agreed with that. 

“Yes, Bill, you old. sulker, worrying 
us like that. You’re a bad dog, and 
I’ve a good mind not to let you have 
any dinner at -all.’”’ 

Bill did not like the sound of that, 
and he gave Susan a léok of reproach. 
If she knew what he had gone through 
she would not have spoken like that. 
Bad dog, indeed! 

And then Isobel suddenly saw the 
piece of material on his collar, and 
tugged it over, just as May was going 
to show Bill a piece of cord in the hope 
that he would mistake it for the whip 
and feel suitably abashed. 

“Took!” cried Isobel, displaying the 
material. ‘Whatever is it 7?’ 

They all looked. 

Sains off a native,” said Tom. 
“Bill’s been chasing a few of them 
apparently.” 

But Susan took the material and 
turned it over in her hand. 


“ How did he manage to get it round 


his neck ??? she asked in surprise. “ And 
—hallo, initials—J.B.” 
“J.B.—John Bull,” said George, 


thinking it was a joke. 
“No one here with those initials,’’ said 
Susan. ‘And obviously—John—oh!”’ 

Lucille caught Susan’s look, and she 
cried. out. 

“John Blaney—my Oh, 
Susan! Let me look!” 

Bill, not at all concerned: about the 
discussion, thumped his tail. and gave 
the peculiar woof, which meant. “ Bill, 
has an aching void: Kindly fill.” 

No one heeded Bill. They were too 
intent on studying the initials. Lucille 
at the moment was too overcome to 
speak, 

“Tt is—my father’s. A piece from a 
handkerchief of his,” “she choked, when 
she could control her feelings suffi- 
ciently. “Oh, Susan! But how did Bill 
get it?” 

Everyone looked at Bill. 
of supreme importance, 


father! 


He became 
and it made 


him rather smug, although why he had 
become important he did not know. 
saw nothing queer 


He. 
in jumping to a 
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WHEN THE WHITE 


ILL, ” said Susan, pointing to the 
raised stone, “was it here you 
went?” Bill cocked his‘ears and looked 
puzzled. 


man’s shoulders, and then jumping off 
them on to higher ground and finding 
his way home. That was the way’ Bill 
had got out of the hut. Finding one’s 
way home was puppy’s play to a dog 
like Bill 

“Lucille, dear, are you sure?’’ asked 
Susan eagerly. “And yet, of course, 
what else could it mean? Isobel, dear, 
you took the thing off. Was it wrapped 
round Bill’s collar ?’’ 

Isobel rather thought it was. 

“Yes, dear, wrapped right round. 
Bill couldn’t have done it himself.” 

At that May guffawed heartily, and 
Tom chuckled, for at times Isobel was 
really a little thoughtless. 

“Well, he couldn’t!’? she said, de- 
fending herself. 

“Of course not, duffer,” Susan _ re- 
torted. “But it really was “tied on 
as though. someone had put it there— 
someone. who wanted Bill to take it as 
a kind of message?” 

“Oh—well, yes,’” said Isobel. ‘ But 
how thrilling! Isn’t that amazing? 
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QUEEN CALLED 


Ly Ida 
MelLourne 


ST) OESN’'T understand,” said Cap- 

tain Tanner and it certainly 
looked as though Bill was not going to 
hep them to find Lucille’s father, after 
all. 


Then you mean—but 
Lucille’s father is dead.’’ 

Susan stretched out her 
took Lucille’s. 

* Apparently and happily not,” she 
said. “And if we can only find out 
where Bull has been—if Bill will only 
take us back there——”’ 

Lucille’s eyes glistened with tears, 
and she laughed and seemed to cry. at 
the same time. 

Oh, Bill, and you can’t talk to tell 
us about it,” she said, 

The mid-day meal was forgotten, 
except by Bill, and the whole interest 
was now centred upon where he had 
been. Bill had endured that sort of 
thing before, and he never liked the 
conversation to take that turn. It 
always made him feel guilty. 

“Where have you been, sir?’ asked 
Tom, fluttering his eyebrows in his 
father’s best and most furious manner. 

“On the bed?” asked May, trying to 
imitate mother. “I will not have the 
dog on the beds——’” 


surely not; 


hand and 


4 


Susan fapped the table, grinning in 
spite of herself. 

“Will you two sillies be quiet? 

But ‘Tom and May were only trying 
to cheer up Lucille, who seemed just 
about to turn the balance of hysterics 
on the side of tears, and she certainly 
laughed. 

Isobel tried to get at the truth. She 
took Bull’s immense head in her hands 
and looked solemnly into his eyes. 
When Isobel had what Bill rather re- 
garded as a “soppy” mood he made 
the best of it because he loved her. 
So he looked back patiently, trying to 
conceal. his boredom. 

“Where’s Isobel’s ickle oggy woggy 
been?’’? asked Isobel, at which Tom 
gave a low moan and nearly slid under 
the table, and George covered his eyes. 

“TIckie woggy wock spiky wicky 
Isobel,” said Tom mincingly. 

“Tom, don’t be unkind,” said Isobel. 
“He understands every word I say to 
him when I look like this, and he’ll tell 
us where’s he’s been—well—anyway,”’ 
she added above the laughter, “he’ll 
lead .us_there.’’ 

“Rot,” said Tom. ‘‘There’s only one 
word Bill really grasps. DINNER!’ 

Bill shot his head out of Isobel’s 
hands and a look came into his eyes 


that could only be described as highly 
intelligént. His ears perked, and he 
stood on the tips of his toes, ready to 
run for the nearest chunk of solid food. 

“Tt’s no good,” sighed Susan, “ He’s 
the only one who knows where Lucille’s 
father is, but—he can’t say.” 

“Oh, it isn’t his fault,’’ protested 
Isobel. “You can’t expect dogs to 
speak, dear. When he’s had a ‘nice 
dinner, I know what he’ll do——” ~~! 

“So do. I,” said Tom. “Go and look 
for the cat’s and eat hers. 'Fhat’s what 
he’d do if there was a cat here.”’ *’ 

Susan thumped the table. When Tom 
started to tease Isobel about Bill, the 
verbal possibilities opened up were end: 
less. A stop had to be put to it; but 
the problem was whether Bill was to 
have his mighty appetite appeased be- 
fore- helping» them to find Lucille’s 
father, or afterwards. ’ 

It was while Susan was trying to 
decide that point and the Family were 
arguing as to whether Bill ate the 
cat's dinner before or after his own, 
that Captain Tanner blew in with Alf. 
- Hallo, excitement?” he said. 

Isobel spoke first. of 

“Bill has found Lucille’s 
And he’s alive.” 

“ Bill?” 

“No, Lucille’s father. He sent back 
a bit of his handkerchief by Bill.” 

Captain Tanner whistled, and Alf 
goggled. 

“Go on,’’ said Alf. 
where he found ’im.” 

That was’ what they all wanted to 
know, and they said so. 

“Don’t let’s go all over that again,” 
pleaded Susan. “You followed Lopota, 
Captain Tanner?” - . 

Before replying he looked at the 
Family, who were not in the secret. 
and they, with. immense. presence .of 
mind, pretended to be interested in 
something else while having a good 
chance to hear what was said. ; 

““Yes—and lost her,” Captain Tanner 
nodded. ‘But when I saw her again 
she looked as though the rats had been 
at her—great chunks torn out of her 
cloak-thing. Here it is, 

And with the air of a man who 
spends his life bringing rabbits out of 
top-hats, Captain Tanner threw down on 
to the floor a piece of cloth. 

“Manners is manners,” chided Tom. 
“How dare you heave things on to the 
dinner-table !” 

But Susan picked up the green cloak 
that was obviously Lopota’s, and Bill 
suddenly growled. Then Susan sprang 
up and held it out. There was a great 
tear in the back where someone had 
roughly torn it; and Susan instantly 
looked at Bill. 

Bill, so used to being looked at when 
things. were torn, licked his dry mouth,” 
gave Isobel an appealing glance, and 
hung his head. 

“Guilty,” pronounced Tom, “Bill did 
it! Good old Bill! Bill—have a lion 
chop, old lad——” 

“Oh, Bill, how 
Lucille. 

In a moment delicacies had been 
found for Bill, and Bill, with immense 
bliss, hurriedly wolfed what he was 
given—with one eye warily on Susan. 

“Bill chased Lopota,” said Susan 
shrilly. “Oh, I see! Then, that means 
that she was moving the prisoner. Or 
else going to wherever she keeps him.” 

That was what it seemed to mean, 
and Captain Tanner inclined his head. 

“Rightski!’? he said. ‘‘ Well, a bite 
of food first, as I, for one, have a whale 
of an appetite, and then—we’ll go, you- 
know-where,” he said mysteriously. 


father. 


“You don’t say 


splendid!” said 


Tom frowned and looked at George. 
e said: 5 - 
“They're going you-know-where?” 
“Are they coming back from—you- 
know-where?’” asked George. 

“Not before we get to—they-don’t- 
know-where,” said May, 

Susan smiled. : 

“Now, you needn’t. try to- pry,” she 
said. ‘‘'Fhis is all very serious. For 
once you can do something useful.” 

“Well——”, said Tom guardedly. 

“Tt all depends,” said May, who was 
always. candid. 

Bui Isobel, feeling the urgency, said: 
“Yes, dear!” 

In came the head waiter with fresh 
supplies, and Captain Tanner and Alf 
. fell to at once, and the Family toyed 

with something that was probably 

dessert. 

“Before you eat it,” said Isobel 
rapidly, “let me tell you some of my 
girls made it, from a recipe I remem- 
bered. They hadn’t exactly the right 
ingredients, but they had things very 
like them, hadn’t they, Lucille’ dear?” 

“Thoy said so,” agreed Lucille, é 

And then there came a most unearthly 
yell fromthe taster, whose unlucky day 
it was, He jumped twice, slapping his 
‘mouth.. He ran three times round the 
room, while everyone watched in sur- 
prise, and then jumped twice more. 

Chased by Bill to give him encourage- 
ment, he darted out of the dining-hall 
at about thirty-five miles an- hour. 

Without a word ‘Jom handed 
dessert to the head waiter. ; 

“Some day I shall get my desserts,” 
he said, after a respectful interval. “ But 
when there isn’t an R in the month, 

* thanks !” 


his 


“But it must be nice,” said Isobel, in_ 


surprise. “A and C made it, and D 
looked on.” 
“Seemed to me there was a B mixed 
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If you would be popular, be. 
careful of your appointments! 


up in it,” said Captain 'Tanner, chuck- 
ling. “And the taster in chief got 
stung by it.” 

Susan rapped the hell. 

““Never mind the dessert whatever it 
was; 1 want you to do something useful, 
Tom. And you, George, and you, May; 
and Isobel may as well be in it, too. 
What I want you to do is this—keep 
the natives occupied—hold their atten- 
tion, and, if possible, Lopota’s, too. 
You can-do almost anything you like, 
provided you really do engage their at- 
tention. Captain Tanner and I have 
something important to do. And you, 
Lucille,” she added. “Will you act ‘as 
interpreter for the Family?’ ; 

Tom sighed. 

“Well, as long as we can do anything 
we like, Sue, ’'m on. On, Family ?’’ 

“On,” said the Family." And so it 


was. 
IDEAS PLEASE ! 
qo had gone. with Bill, Captain 
Tanner, and Alf.. Where they had 
gone was an amazing mystery; 
but the _Family for once decided 
that they would not investigate that. As 
Tom expressed it, if Susan liked to go 
off without the benefit of their advice 
and help she must answer for the conse- 
quences. Meanwhile, they could “be 
useful.” 

Lucille was not used to family pow- 
wows, and she went to this one in a 
spirit of curiosity and interest. It all 
seemed very mysterious indeed when 
they went into the room in the palace 
which was the substitute for the “Rag ” 
in the manor house at home. 

There were two chairs, and Isobel and 
Lucille were granted them while the 
others grouped themselves around on 
the floor. 

“We've got to get the natives’ at- 
tention,” said Tom. ‘And Sue wants it 
done within half an hour. Now how 


HED 


Appointmeys, 


A TPORTMENTS are easily made—and very often just as easily 


forgotten, 


This is most disappointing and annoying to the other 


person, so the best thing to do is to jot down a note in your diary 


when, you make an appointment. 


Then you'll be certain to remember. 


WHEN deciding to mect' a friend the difficulty is to make up your 


minds ‘where to meet: 


Too obvious a meeting-place is not always the 


wisest spot to choose, for there are sure to be many other people 
meeting there at the same time, and there is a chance that you may 


miss each other. 


is peculiarly your own, if possible. 


she’s cross! 


a posteard will do. 
more fully when you see her next. 


telephone to her. 
for it but to write off at once—a 


UTE PEELE 


why you were unable to keep the appointment. 


Fer this reason it .is never wise to arrange to 
meet a friend at a spot where the buses stop. Arrange a place which 


ALWAYS try to be exactly on time at the meeting-place. If you are 
very early you will probably only.get very cold and miserable, waiting. 
But, on the other. hand, you mustn’t be late if you can possibly help it, 
for the other person will have to wait, and you can’t blame her if 


SHOULD it happen that you find yourself unable to kecp an appoint- 
ment you have made, be sure to write off at onee and tel) your friend— 
She will be sure to understand, and you can explain 


BUT it might happen that you have no time to write; then, if possible, 
If this is out of the question there is nothing else 


letter is best this time—explaining 


MU 
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about sugyescions? Any bright ideas? 
Ali welcome, even Isobel’s,” 

Isobel had one ready. 

“How about a drawing-room?” 

“Drawing-room? You mean __ tooth- 
drawing—dentistry?” asked Tom, with a 
whistle. “That’s an idea.  Alf’s got 
some pincers. We might do a spot of 
dentistry if we could rig up a waiting- 
room.” j 

But shat was not Isobel’s idea at all. 

“I mean a court,” she said coldly. 
“You know how the debutantes wait in 
their carriages in the Mall, and have 
their photographs taken. George has a 
camera. 

“Fine,” giggled May. “That’s what 
I call a real wheeze, I do really. Let's 
start making the carriages.” 

George guffawed heartily, 

“You are a dutter, Isobel, really. 
How can we hold a drawing-room? 
There aren’ any debutantes, for one 
thing, and for another, we haven't a 
drawing-room.” 

So that idea was ruled out, although 
as Isobel assured them, it had heaps in 
its favour once they had worked out 
the details, 

“A fire,’ said George. “That always 
collects a crowd. Suppose we set somie- 
thing on fire. I remember seeing an 
oil shop on fire once, and there were 
about two thousand people watching it, 
I guess if we set somewhere on fire we 
should get a whole crowd.” 

There was a hush, and May grimaced. 

“Sue wouldn’t like a fire,” she said. 
“And, besides, where’s the sense in it?” 
_ “Well, what is your idea, May?” 
George asked, a little disgruntled. 

May hadn’t got it yet, but it was 
growing dimly. It was sure to be 
something quite idiotic when it came, . 
and the effort she was making, pucker- 
ing her brows, and biting the tip of her 
thumbs didn’t seem worth it. 

“How about you, Lucille?” Tom 
asked, while, they waited. “Any 
turned to 


ideas?” 

Very politely everyone 
Lucille, but she shook her head 
hurriedly in denial. She did have ideas 
occasionally, but, not what the Family 
would call ideas if she could judge by 
the samples she had heard. 

“T really don’t know what Susan 
meant,” she said. “If we sent for 
Lopota she wouldn’t come. Does 
Susan mean that you must make what 
you would call a scene?” 

They all agreed. That-indeed was the 
idea. The only difficulty was to decide 
what kind of scene. - 

“What would bring all the natives 
out in a heap?” asked Tom. ‘You 
know them ‘best, Lucille.” ses 
“Well, lightning does—or thunder, 

Family exchanged — cautious 
However could they make 
thunder or lightning? : 

“Or an earthquake,” said Lucille. 

“George had better drop his boots out 
of the window then,” said May, gurg- 
ling. “The whole bunch will rush into 
the streets shrieking.” 

It seemed to be up to Tom to think 
of something—and that as quickly: as 
possible. Fortunately Tom managed to 
put his finger on the one thing that 
really mattered. 

“We've got to get Lopota interested— 
we've got to get her gathering round, 
that before anything else.” 

“Bargain sale,” said- May promptly. 
“Selling off some of Isobel’s frocks.” 

Tom just ignored May; there were 
times when that was best. 

“ What we have to do is to let Lopota 
know that Lucille’s father is alive,” 
he said. 2 . 
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Lucille’s hands clenched. 

“But she does know. Of course she 
knows. It is she who has kept him 
prisoner.” 

“JT meant,” said Tom hurriedly. ‘“ We 
must make her think that we have found 
him and he is here. That’ll keep her 
from following Sue, or trying to moye 
your father to different quarters.” 

. The idea clearly had its good points. 
And the more they thought of it the 
more good’ points they saw—assuming 
that Lopota was not already following 
Susan, which according to Captain 
Tanner was not likely 

~ So they discussed it in whispers and 
made agreements. Caputa, the serving- 
maid, was to be called. in and she was 
to be made to think that Lucille’s father 
had been found and was in the house. 
Lucille was to tell her that—and Caputa 
was to run to tell Lopota and spread 
the news. 

Caputa was sent for and the Family 
prepared to act just as they thought 
they would have acted if it were true 
that -Lucille’s father had been found. 

“Tsn’t it just too nice,” said Isobel to 
May, “that Lucille’s father has been 
found?” 

“Spiffing,” said George, rubbing his 
hands. ‘ y 

But that did not please Tom, 
. “Won't do—simply won’t do. 
the use of saying its nice, Isobel. 
Caputa doesn’t understand that. You 
must dance about the place with joy, 
just as though you’ve got a new frock 
coming——” 

The mere mention of a new frock lit 
up Isobel’s face, and when Caputa ar- 
vived Tom had them all worked up. 
George had his broadest, happiest 
smile, and May was skipping with joy 
and hugging Isobel who was hugging 
back; while Tom went round the place 
rubbing his hands and then walked over 
to congratulate Lucille who was doing 
her best to wear a glad, happy smile. 


“Congratulations, Lucille,” said Tom 
heartily, and patted her on the back. 

“ Congratulations, Lucille,” said 
George, and patted her back’ more 
heartily so that Lucille fell off the chair 
on to her hands and knees and Caputa 
began to think that Tom and George 
were setting about her royal mistress. 

Lucille hurriedly explained in the 
native language. 

“Caputa,,my father—the Big Chief. 
He lives!” 

“Lives!” cried Caputa, and they all 
noticed that she was not as stuggeringly 
surprised as she should have been. 

“Yes—yes—he has been found,” fal- 
tered Lucille, her heart thumping. 

“Yound?” repeated Caputa, her eyes 
rolling. 

“The big dog found him and brought 
news,” said Lucille. “Go spread the 
news. The Big Chief lives—the evil 
Lopota made him prisoner. But he is 
alive and well, let there be rejoicing— 
festival.” 

Caputa shivered with excitement and 
perhaps with a sudden access of alarm. 

* Big “Chief lives,” she murmured, 
*Lopota—she held him prisoner. Then 
evil will befall her?” 

“Spread the news—rally ‘the ‘peopie 
that they may rejoice. Sound the big 
drum of revelry, calling the people to 
the City Square,” urged Lucille, 
“Hurry, hurry !” 

Caputa flew out like the wind and 
Lucille turned to the Family, her eyes 
shining. 

“Oh, but when they know he is not 
here?” she gasped. 

“They won't,” Tom said. ‘Don’t 
yorry about that! Sue will bring him 
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-back, trust her. And if the celebration 
is a little in advance—well, well, what 
does that matter?” 

Isobel danced with excitement. 

“T feel as though he is back already. 
What is he like, Lucille?” 

* “He is the nigest man in the world,” 
said Lucille. ‘“He’s a darling. Oh, 
my goodness—if it can only be true!” 

They ail assered her, most convin- 
cingly, that it must be true; and that 
Susan would bring back Sir John in the 
middle of all the festivities. 

“Talking of festivities, though,” said 
George. “How are we going to be 
festive?” 

May said: “How about a fair?” 

“With swings and roundabouts,” put 
in Isobel. 

“Sports,” decided George. “You 
know—races and things!” he added 
cagerly, 

The idea was really rather good, and 
considering that George thought of it, 
they were amazed at the very perfection 
of it. A sports meeting, racing, tossing 
the frying-pan (if they could find a 
frying-pan), seeing which native could 
eat the most dinner—there were endless 
possibilities. 

“Come on,” said Tom. “This is 
where we jot down a list of events and 
get the gathering in the market-place. 
I’m going to sell pills——” 

“ What?” 

“Sell pills—and gold watches,” said 
Tom. ‘Like they do at the fairs. Mar- 
vellous cough cures and things. Isobel 
can be the fat lady——” 

Isobel at that weird 
collapsed. 

“Rather, and I can be the man with 
two heads,” said George. “ At least May 
and I can. She can push her head 
through a hole in a bit of scenery be- 
side mine. That’s good enough to take 
in niggers——” 


idea nearly 


RT ese 
LUCILLE darted forward. “J. B.!” she cried excitedly. “Those are 


It is—must have come from my father!” 


The ideas seemed to be going from 
bad to worse, and George seemed to be 
rather losing his form; but the possi- 
bilities opened were endless; and, of 
course, as Isobel pointed out, there 
would have to be prizes wrapped up 
mysteriously, and a bran dip. 

Lucille was rather bewildered, but the 
Family’s high spirits-were infectious, 
and she was willing to do anything to 
take her mind off worrying about her 
father. 

Quite obviously once Tom got on to 
a rostrum in the market-square some- 
thing would happen. But what that 
actually would be rather remained to be 


seen. 
BILL LEADS .THE WAY. 


R111 was looking a bit dazed. He was 

quite an intelligent dog, but he 
could not be expected to discover what 
was going on under the hats of human 
beings. That was something that had 
always been beyond his powers, and 
probably always would be. 

So when Susan went with him into 
Tom’s “school-room” he didn’t grasp 
that he was supposed to jump on the 
stone, fall through into the tunnel, and 
then lead them to the man in the pit. 

Bill’s acquaintance with the man in 
the pit was of the briefest, and he could 
not possibly be expected to guess that 
Susan desired to make his acquaintance. 
What Bill connected chiefly with the 
tunnel was Lopota and the fact that 
he had torn her gown, so he was feeling 
rather anxious, in case he was going to 
be taken to the scene of his naughtiness 
and punished. 


* Bill,” said Susan, ‘‘was it here you 
went?” 

Bill cocked his ear and’ looked 
puzzled. 


“Doesn’t understand. Here, boy!” 
said Captain Tanner, and went near 
to the stone. 


Bill wasn’t responding. He looked 
at something else and twitched his nose. 
Not if he knew it was he going to be 
dragged into that tunnel, be shown a 
bit of Lopota’s gown, and then have 
sung to him the old, old song, “Bad 
dog!” accompanied by spanks. Not 
likely! So he sat down and seratched- 
his ear. 

Susan looked at Captain Tanner and 
laughed. 

“Well, that’s not very hopeful! I’m 
afraid Bill doesn’t understand. I don’t 
see how he can have got into the tunnel, 
anyway.” 

“Except by falling down,” .said Alf. 

Susan. paced about the room. 

“Well, we must either explore this 
tunnel, or trust to Bill to lead us some- 
where, and of the two the tunnel seems 
the more hopeful, I think.” 

“ Agreed !” said Captain Tanner. 

And he went to the stone, tilted it, 
and looked down into the darkness 
without seeming to be particularly: 
pleased about what he saw or smelt. 

“Vil go down,” said Susan. ‘I’ve 
brought a torch. But I wish E knew if 
Bill had been down here. He couldn’t 
possibly get up again, and that means 
there is an easier way out.” 

Susan peered down into the darkness, 
flashing her torch, and saw earth at the 
bottom and-stonework at the sides. 
Then, despite the fact that she hated 
mustiness intensely and loathed creeping 
things, of which there seemed more than 
an average supply in the tunnel, she 
clambered down. 

Captain Tanner followed, and Alf was 
left above with Bill. 

It was.at this point that Bill inter- 
rupted proceedings with a ‘‘ Woof!” It 
suddenly came to his mind that he was 
not personally involved in this and that 
he was not to be spanked. That altered 
everything. 

“Woof!” said Bill clearly, distinctly. 

“Hey! Look out, he’s coming !” said 
Alf suddenly. 

But by that time Bill had arrived. 
He landed on top of Captain Tanner, 
and bowled him over, then, picking 
himself up, frisked like a puppy down 
vhe dark corridor, showing the way. 

Captain Tanner, regaining his feet, 
grunted. - 

“Comic dog, that!” he growled. 
“What does he take all this. for—a 
same?” 

Susan flashed the torch ahead and 
did not answer, for Bill was obviously 
excited and knew. where he was going. 

On went Bill, rushing at top speed, 
snuffling the ground 
and taking the same 
route as before. 
What Susan was 
after he still did not 
know; but she was 
trying to find’ some- 
one, and he hoped 
she would be 
pleased if he 
showed her his 
white-haired friend 
of the morning. 

Alas! the tunnel 
was blocked by 
stone, and the hole 
where Lopota had 
rushed out into the 
Open was no more. 
The tunnel! con- 
tinued to the left, 
but Bill wanted to 
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But Bili _ hesitated, 


and suddenly 
Susan gave a cry. 


She flashed the 


torch to the ground, stooped and picked_ 


up something. 

That something was a piece of 
Lopota’s cloak—easily recognisable as 
being of the same material as that 
which Captain Tanner had brought in 
and flung upon the floor. 

Susar held it aloft and looked at Bill, 
who hung his head and _ groaned 
hollowly within. It had come to this, 
then! He had been tricked. Now for 
a spank, 

But, instead, Susan patted him. 

“Good old Bill!” she said. “Clever 
dog! Seek her out—seek——” And 
she showed him the piece of stuff. 

Bill perked up at once. He threw out 
his chest and his eyes sparkled. He had 
done right. Lopota was one of those 
people dogs have to “see off’ pre- 
mises. 

Off he went, therefore, to find Lopota, 
snuffing the ground to pick up. her 
scent, but getting lost at the spot where, 
he was sure, there had been the hole. - 

—— looked along the tunnel to the 
eft. f 

“Better go this way, 
decided. “Come on, Bill!” 

“Seems to be snuffling here,” mused 
Captain Tanner. 

Susan turned back, and together they 
pushed at the wall hard; but not their 
greatest effort could make the stone 
budge at all. 

Bill now ‘had thoroughly grasped the 


then,” -she 


‘idea, and after what seemed like hesi- 


tation for a moment of thought, he 
dashed up the tunnel, and then paused 
and looked back at Susan. 

They went on for several hundred 
yards, stooping, slipping, touching the 
clammy, slimy walls of the tunnel. The 
air was none too fresh, and then sud- 
denly there was daylight—just a 
glimpse of it. 

“A hole!” said Susan, “Look! The 
light coming through !” 

Bill made for the hole, and disap- 
peared through it. Then his head ap- 
peared again, and he barked. In and 
out he scrambled, to show how easy it 
was, and Susan dropped to her knees. 
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“He made this hole himself!” she 
said excitedly. “‘He must have scratched 
it this morning. I noticed his paws 
were dirty. Look-look! We can get 
through.” 3 

And Susan cleared away more earth 
and wriggled through. 

Ht ran for hundreds of yards, with 
steep rock on either side and a stream 
in the middle, while, far above, were 
trees. 

““Why, Captain Tanner,” she cried 


excitedly, “it is a sort of canyon—just 


as though the earth has caved in 

“Hallo, hallo! We’re getting nearer !”2 
he agreed. 

Susan put her hands to her mouth 
and called: 

“Sir John! Hallo, there! Hallo, 
there !”” 

There was no reply, and Susan turned 
to find a way for Captain Tanner, and 
saw that Bill had dug under what was 
a stone doorway fixed from the outside 
by a tree-trunk, 3 

“So here we are! And—— Look! 
There goes Bill!” 

Bill went flashing down’ the canyon 
until he came to a part where he could 
cross the stream, and then he dashed 
along the other side to the pit, where 
he stood barking and looking down. 

At full speed Susan and Captain 
Tanner followed, reached his side, and 
looked down through the branches and 
leaves. 

“A-pit,” said Susan. ‘Oh, this must 
be the prison! But there’s no one 
there. We are too late!” 

Bill dashed to and fro restlessly, and 
then, suddenly getting the — scent, 
dashed off at top speed, with Susan run- 
ning to keep up with him, 

“Hark!” she panted. “Something 
crying out! Something in pain !” 

And then, round a huge, jutting piece 
of rock, came Alfonso Cuthbert, yelp- 
ing, while pursuing him was Lopota, 
her cruel eyes glinting as she slashed 
at him furiously and wildly. 

Then up deapt Bill, straight at her. 
She yelled, but ‘could not dodge, and 
over she went, rolling down the slope 
out of the canyon, while Alphonso 
Cuthbert sobbed piteously and flung his 
arms round Bill’s neck in deep 
gratitude. 

“Woof!” went Bill. z 

And then came the voice of his friend 
of that morning: 

“Here, boy! Good dog! Good 

dog!” 


And on the rocky 
path, walking 
rather  falteringly, 
appeared a-man in 
ragged, tattered 
clothes,, and long 
white hair that 
hung over his 
shoulders. 

“Sir John!” 
cried Susan, a 
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“Lucille—Lucille, 


Novelties : my daughter— 
where is she?” 

for all. And Sir John, 
cramped and_ en- 


feebled by his long 
imprisonment, 
groped his way for- 
ward, to be hugged 
into Susan’s com- 
passionate arms, 
freed at last! 

(Lo be concluded.) 


aHors! They are so important if you want always 
to look your best, that I am going to have a 

good long talk with you about them this week, nieces 
all. f 

It is not the mere Bpnearaste of shoes which has such 
an effect on how we look, though, of course, shoes ; 
which are nicely kept always add to one’s appear- Aunt Amy : 
ance; while unpolished, down-at-heel, generally neglected 
shoes detract from the prettiest girl. It is the fitting of a 
shoe which has more bearing on good looks than any- a ly lks 
thing else, because badly-fitting shoes can not only a 
spoil our feet and the way we walk, but they can also 


spoil our faces by giving them a drawn, suffering ex- 
pression, if the shoes hurt us. About 
THE FIT— 
So you see it is most important, in the first place, Shoes. 


that we should be absolutely certain that shoes fit us 
well before we take them out of the shop. 
A shoe, to fit correctly, should be long and wide enough 

in the front part for our toes to lie full length side by side 
and to stretch out when we work our toe-muscles. Then it should grip well 
at the back without slipping ; a shoe with a loose heel will not only rub holes 
in the heels of our stockings, but will rub blisters on our own heels, too. A 
tight toe causes corns, while a too-short toe, by pushing out the big toe-joint, 
will bring about bunions ! 


—AND THE’STYLE. 


High heels are bad and look wrong on the schoolgirl. A flat heel is better 
for her growing foot and gives a much more correct ‘appearance. She can be 
more active in flat-heeled shoes, too, for high heels are difficult to run in and 
produce a short, mincing step that is utterly unschoolgirlish. High heels and 
pointed toes are permissible on party and dance slippers, but for daytime 
wear they are not right. : 

“ Best ” shoes can have buttoned straps, but school shoes are better laced 
down the front ; and in cold, wet weather be careful to see that your shoes are 
water-tight and sufficiently thick in the sole to ward off the cold of the pave- 
ments over which you have to walk. More chills come through thin-soled 
shoes in winter than you would suspect—and pink noses ! 


WHEN THE SHOE PINCHES! 


If you are unlucky enough to have a pair of shoes which pinch a little, you 
may make them easier by smearing the squeezing part with vaseline and 
wearing the shoe for a while, or by applying a hot, damp flannel to the tight 
part while wearing the shoe. Both these treatments soften the leather so 
that it will “ give ” to the part ofthe foot requiring more room. 

Now about the colour of shoes. It is usually a safe plan to have your shoes 
matching the darkest thing you are wearing; if your outfit has black in it, 
for instance, then wear black shoes. If you have a light jumper and a brown 
skirt, then brown shoes, and so on. A “‘ faney ” colour, such as beige or grey, 
is best avoided, since you will not be able to wear it with everything, though 
it sometimes looks nice with light, summer things. 

Stockings should always match or be a shade lighter than the shoes. Never 
have them darker, exeept in the case of white shoes, when a suntan shade 

looks nicer than white stockings. 


A PLEA FOR PROPER TREATMENT. 


Shoes can look just as bad from ill-treatment and wrong usage as 
from being badly chosen in the first place. Do your best to walk 
straight, without turning your foot over; you ean practise along a 
chalk line in the garden. Or, if yousimply have to run your heels 
down at the sides, have them specially reinforced with rubber or 
some patent kind of leather when they are repaired, just at the spot 
where they wear most quickly. 

When you sit down, too, keep your feet flat on the soles ;, don’t turn 
them on their sides, and don’t rest one foot upon the other toe, be- 
cause, of course, this treatment will make the best-tempered shoe 
shabby in no time. There may be some of you who have flat arches, 
and this should be corrected by wearing arch-supports—properly fitted 
at the shoe shop—inside your shoes, and by doing exercises. These last 
consist of tip-toeing round and round.in your stockinged feet or in your 
shoes whenever you get an opportunity during the day, and, when you 
are sitting down with nothing else to do, pointing your toe as far as you 
can, for two or three seconds, resting one or two seconds in between. 


NICE ANKLES FOR YOU. 


Neat ankles.are an asset to any girl’s looks, and ankle circling will 
do a lot to ensure this. This exercise, too, is done while you are 
sitting down, and consists of ‘“‘ wiggling” the foot round in a circle, well 
stretched all the time, resting one foot as it grows tired while you exercise the 
other. Cross your legs so that the working foot has support during the exercise. 
Whenever possible, fraggle your toes and twist your feet about, and give 
your muscles as much play as'possible. Especially during the winter is this a 
good thing to do, for foot exercises wake up the circulation and do away with 
chilled feet, so that those horrid things, chilblains, about which I hear so many 
little moans from you, are warded off. 
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RIGHTNESS—always! Let that be your motto, you 
amateur editors and writers! Brightness—dis- 
tinctiveness—is one of the most important things in a 
paper, no matter whether it be a school magazine or a 
great daily newspaper. Strive always to make your 
paper bright and attractive, both in appearance and 
in the actual contents. 

There’s sure to be someone in your school—or in your 
own Form—who-likes drawing and painting. She’d 
just love the chance to paint a cover for the school 
mag. And a magazine with a coloured cover looks so 
much more attractive, don’t you think? 

Of course, you will have a different cover with each 
number; you might have a school scene in one issue, or 
an incident in the school sports, or even a pretty 
coloured picture, illustrating a country scene in the 
neighbourhood: And, of course, your artist will put 
the name of the paper on the cover in nice, attractive 
lettering. 

IT’S NOT SO EASY! 

I know that it is very difficult producing a magazine 
in which everything has to be written by hand, but 
perhaps you are lucky enough to know someone who 
possesses a typewriter, so that by using carbon-paper 
several copies can be produced. Or perhaps you are 
fortunate enough to be able to borrow a duplicator. I 
suggest that a school magazine should appear three 
times in eacli term, or, roughly, once a month. 

And now the contents, If you have a story in your 
magazine, perhaps your artist could draw one or two 
little sketches to illustrate it. 

It is the editor’s duty to find contributors to the mag., 
both artists and authors, and if you are going to make 
your paper a real success, you will have to choose your 
contributors with great care. ‘I am sure you can find 
someone in the school who can write verse, for instance, 
and she will be only too glad, I’m sure, to see her efforts 
in the pages of your paper. 

Be sure to have at least two articles in your magazine. 
Let them be interesting and informative; articles on 
games will be very popular—and I’m sure you'll have 
no difficulty in finding authors. 


A BIG “SCOOP.” 

Why not have “an exclusive article” by your Form 
mistress on some important subject? Explain to her 
that it is for the magazine; suggest a topic—and be 
sure to show her a copy of the paper when the article 
appears. I am sure that no Form mistress would resist 
the appeal of the editor of the school magazine for a 
bright contribution to its pages. 

And, of course, the editor herself will have a few 


words to say. Let your editorial corner be bright and 
breezy—full of humour and information about the 
magazine itself, 

If you have an author in your Form who could write 
you a serial, you will secure a big “scoop,” as most 
amateur magazines contain only complete stories, only 
be sure to have the plot well worked out before she 
starts, or she might “dry up” in the middle of the 
story ! 

BE BRIGHT—AND BRIEF, 

A page of jokes and puzzles will make a sparkling 
feature of your mag., but let your “teasers ” be bright 
and brief. Even a little competition is not impossible 
though be sure that it is quite simple. The prizes could 
be useful little articles made by the “staff.” So, you 
see, you'll be kept quite busy! 

But if you want to be really up to date and exclusive 
in your magazine, I suggest that you publish with each 
number reports of important events in the school, 
written in a breezy and chatty manner. I’m sure that 
in this you’ll have a really big scoop, and there’s no 
end to the various things “your special representative ” 
will be able to write about. 

Cricket matches, hockey and netball matches, the 
school sports, prize-giving—all these events can be 
brightly chronicled in your paper. 

Many schools are very old, with important historical 
associations, legends, and stories clinging to them, which 
will all make good “copy ”—to borrow a journalist’s 
word—for your magazine. But be sure that you re-tell 
the incidents in a sparkling, brief manner; brevity is 
almost as important as brightness in a school magazine. 


PITY THE EDITOR! 

A werd of advice to the harassed editor! Don’t 
forget that it is almost more important to know what 
to leave out of a paper than what to put in. So don’t 
cram everything you can into the magazine; choose the 
best material—and return the rest “with regrets ”! 

Approach the head girl of your school for an article; 
start a debate page, in which, for instance, the head 
girl debates with another prefect points of general 
interest to the school, 

Interview one or two of the “characters” in tlie 
school—matron, the porter, cook. They will all have 
something interesting to tell you—and you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have “gone one 
better ” than your rivals. Don’t-be afraid to let your 
imagination run riot; because a thing has never been 
done before, it is all the more reason why you should 
do it. That is one of the secrets of successful editing. 
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BRIGHT SUGGESTIONS FOR AMUSING THE LITTLE ONES. 


[* sure you'll agree that even the most exciting games for 
children are inclined to lose their thrill at times, and it’s 
then that new ones, or variations of old ones, are welcomed. 
Here are a few suggestions and new ideas which I hope you 
will find helpful. - 

If you have a whole afternoon to spend with the little ones, 
a game of shops is always popular and you can make your own 
goods to sell. . 

Orange peel rolled up very tightly and bound round with 
pieces of cotton makes real-looking bacon. Eggs can be 
represented by tiny white or brown sweets or beads. Fish 
and meat-paste pots, when washed, make dainty little jars 
to hold such things as ricee—mother will give.you some if you 
ask pl tae dried peas, and any other colourful 
cereal. 

_ Cubes cut from a bar of kitchen soap, wrapped in coloured 
transparent paper will look so attractive that the 
small shoppers are bound to buy them for the colours 
alone. The more colours you can introduce into 
the shop, the more the kiddies will enjoy the game. 

You will find that little Betty will just revel in 
helping you as long as you make each little task she 
performs as interesting as possible. Perhaps her 
smaller brother, Freddy, is too young even to help you 
arrange the shop, but if you set him playing with - 
his wooden trains and tell him he is the goods-carrier, 
he will think it great fun to carry any little thing you 
may want from the kitchen, and later he will make 
a splendid “errand boy,” delivering the goods that 
are supposed to have been ordered. 


A LOVELY BALL GAME, 


The kiddies have very likely often longed to 
play a real grown-up game like table tennis. If you 
happen to have an old set that will not.be damaged 
by a possible accident, you can give thema treat by 
letting them play table tennis on the floor. 

The net, which may be rigged up from an old cur- 
tain, should be fixed to the legs of two chairs, a 
fair distance apart, with the bottom of the net about 
a foot off the floor. The player who lets the ball 
drop to the floor the least number of times, has 
won, and at the end of the game you should tell 
them who was the lucky winner, making the loser 
help you to give a clap. This will make them keener 
than ever on the game, -you’!! find. 

Acting nursery rhymes is always a popular game 
with kiddies, and even if there is a very tiny tot who 
doesn’t know any rhymes, he or she will soon enter 
into the spirit of the thing when given a part. 


CUP AND BALL—A NEW VERSION. 


A row of cardboard boxes if they are available, or 
old cups, is what you need for an entirely new and 
original game for the kiddies. The boxes or cups 
must be placed on their sides with the open ends 
facing the players, and a number placed inside each. 
The game is for the 


ball, and try to land it in’ one of the boxes or cups. [ober] 


layers to roll a smali rubber STARTING Point 


Each player may have as many turns as there are balls, 
for if a ball stops anywhere near its goal another throw may 
send it right in. To score you must add up the numbers 
attached to each goal that is gained. Don’t forget to con- 
gratulate the winner, and see that the loser does, too! This 
adds a considerable spice of competition to the game. 


A REAL STORY-BOOK GAME, 


“Roscuing the Princess” is a game that is better played 
out of doors, but it can be played in a room—if mother doesn’t 
mind you marking out the plan of the game, as shown here, on 
the linoleum. 

The castle would look all the more real if, instead of drayw- 
ing it with chalk, you build it with bricks. And the soldiers— 
they could be toy ones to add to the fun, and will look’ more | 
exciting than any drawn in chalk. Even the forest 
could be represented by little toy trees, but. the 
storm will have to be represented by two lines of 
lightning. 

This game is played on the principal of ‘‘ Hop 
scotch ”’—a piece of wood, an old toy brick, or a 
domino can be used as the “clipper.” The 
idea is to hop the “clipper” (pushing it along 
with the toe while hopping) into each of the 
squares shown, avoiding forests, rivers, etc. If the 
“clipper ” lands on one of these then the player 
must give way to the next and wait another turn. 

You can tell the kiddies a lovely story in connec- 
tion with this game and make it quite a romance for 
them. 

To begin, you can tell them how an awfully 
naughty witch one day captured a heautiful princess, 
and because the princess wouldn’t marry: the 
naughty witch’s ugly son—who was unkind as well 
as being ugly—she locked her up in the highest 
tower of her castle. And there was only one window 
in this tower, so the poor little princess couldn’t 
escape. 

But there was a very handsome prince, who had 
lovely brown, curly hair, and a beattiful white 
horse. Now this prince had a dream about this 
wonderful princess and he set out to rescue her on 
his white charger. 

And so the game begins. The Princess—Betty— 
is dressed in some fancy garment which she thinks 
a princess is likely to wear, and sits in great state 
on a hassock placed where the tower is supposed to 
be. Freddy, with a cardboard sword covered with 
silver paper and a paper hat, rides up on his faithful 
wooden steed until he reaches the “ storm.” 

The story then goes on, telling of all the prince’s 
difficulties to reach the lovely princess, and if, by 
chance, he should slip into one of the circles, he has 
failed, and another player must try. 

Even the tiniest tots will enter into this with all 
their hearts I can promise you, for what kiddie doesn’t 
love a story, especially when it is told with such 
enthusiasm as you will tell it, and is played step by 
step as well! * ~ : ete 


THE STORY BEGINS: 


W HEN her father loss money in his 

business, Theo Drexel . promised 
to work her hardest during the new 
term at, Stancroft to try ‘for an- exam 
to enable her to attend college. 
this was not going to be easy; for Theo 
found herself, as vice- and games 
captain of the Form, with much 
responsibility on her hands—especially 
when it was decided to make one large 
Form of the Fourth and the Remove. 

Julia March, an ambitious girl who 
had not been long at Stancroft, hoped 
to gain a position of importance for 
herself in the combined Forms through 
a pretended friendship for’ Teo. It 
was Julia’s fault that a dispute arose 
over Theo's choice of a hockey team, 
but Theo scttled it, although it left un- 
rest among a section of the old Remove. 

Later, Ray Goodchild, captain of the 
Fourth, had to go home to Scotland, and 
Theo was.made captain in her place. 
The very first evening the Fourth played 
a jape which resulted in serious trouble 
for Theo. 


(Now read on.) 


A BRIEF RESPITE. 


$$ J MEAN this, Theo. If I find your 
story is untrue, that you not only 

assisted in the destruction of Miss Ger- 
som’s flowers, but have also deceived 
me, I shall expel you!” 

The headmistress’ voice was sterner 
than Theo had ever heard it before. 

“Oh, but Miss Charles, I haven’t !’’ 

“T trust I shall find that is so.- For 
ihe present, I repeat, I am not satisfied 
with your explanation. In any ‘event, 
you will inform the Fourth that it is 
gated indefinitely,” 


But. 


SCHOOL-DAYS 


A POWERFUL SCHOOL STORY ABOUT A— 


he Stormiest 


pou peered round the 
corner, taking care not 
to be seen. She was intent 
on finding out what Theo 
was doing here. 


“Gated, Miss Charles!” breathed 
Theo, who did not*dredm that’ such 
a severe punishment as that would 

,‘fall.on the Form. t 
i? » Exactly !” > ivisisted the - Head. 


' “The Fourth will be kept to bounds 


until further” notice.” 
“Oh, but~- Miss Charles,” 'Pheo 

f cried impulsively, “the Form’ had 
nothing to do with destroying Miss Ger- 
som’s orchids! They had no idea the 
plants were in the frame-house. The 
worst they did was to heave that soot all 
over the new whitewash. They didn’t 
wilfully damage the orchids. They had 
no idea they were there. | Oh,’ Miss 
Charles, must. the Form be gated, when 
they didn’t know ?” 

There was silence. Miss Charles was 
looking keenly at Theo. Theo really 
had no idea-that the headmistress was 
watching her so narrowly. And even 
Miss Gersom. appeared. not quite to 
follow what was passing through the 
Head’s mind. 

“My ruling will stand,” the head- 
mistress said, at length, firmly, but her 
voice had altered its tone a little. It 
was quieter for one thing. But then 
she went on in rather quicker manner: 
““As to yourself, Theo, there is one 
thing that must be done. You must 
make reparation to Miss Gersom.” 

“Oh, Pll-do anything I can!” cried 
Theo eagerly; but Miss Charles 
gestured her to be silent. 

“Listen to me, please. It is very 
fortunate in one way that you are the 
daughter of wealthy parents, Theo. On 
the other hand, of course, perhaps if 
you had had to learn the value of 
money, you would have been more 
thoughtful of what you did last night.” 


Theo, for all her care, could not help 
smiling to, herself. If Miss Charles 
knew the truth she wauld not be talk- 
ing in this way. She little knew that 
she, Theo, was no longer the daughter 
of wealthy parents. But she wondered 
what_the Head. was going to say next. 
She was not kept long in doubt. 

“Tho least. you can do, Theo, is to 
replace the things you have destroyed, 


As soon as Theo Drexel learned that 
her Form, ihe Fourth, and their old 
rivals, the Remove, were to be com- 
bined, she saw trouble ahead. And, 
when she was asked to become deputy 
Captain of that Form, in the absence 
of the real Captain, her expectations 


of trouble became doubled. “But even 


then she could not dream how com- 
pletely those troubles were to spoil 
her happiness at Stancroft School ! 


so far as is possible. I believe, Miss 
Gersom, that Cyprepedium;, and one or 
two other varieties, will be impossible 
to obtain, at any rate, at present?” 

“Unfortunately, that’ is” true, Miss 
Charles,” murmured Miss Gersom. ~~ 

“However, the majority of the plants 
ean be, and must be, replaced,” con- 
tinued. Miss Charles. . “I shall; there- 
fore, communicate with _ your. father, 
Theo, andinform him of what has hap- 
pened, and I shall express the view that 
he will doubtless wish to make good 
Miss Gersom’s loss.” : 


“Oh, Miss Charles, don’t do that!” 
eried Theo, in anguished tones. ‘Oh, 
please—please don’t write to my father 
and ask him—tell him all that!’ 

Headmistress and mistress alike 
looked at her in surprise. Theo had 
gone deathly pale, her eyes were sim- 
ply distraught with unhappiness, and 
she clasped and unclasped her hands, 
as upset as though the sentence of ex- 
pulsion had indeed been passed on her. 

Of course, neither the Head nor Miss 
Gersom knew about the altered circum- 
stances of Theo’s family... But Theo 
realised all too well that her father was 
in no position to pay out a large sum 
of money for such things as orchids just 
now. 

Miss Charles was plainly at a loss to 
understand. But now Miss Gersom, 
who had been standing silently by, broke 
into the conversation. 

“I think ‘Theo docs not wish her 
father to ‘know how seriously you re- 
gard her behaviour,” she said. t 

And. though she was still full of anger 
against Theo, it was plain that the 
science mistress felt some compassion 
for the girl she believed had dealt her 
such a blow. Theo noticed it, and was 
grateful from the bottom of her heart. 

“Ts that what you mean, Theo?” 
called the Head sharply. “Is Miss 
Gersom right? You do not wish me 
personally to write to your father?” 

“Yes—oh, yes!” breathed Theo, ready 
to say anything, so long as the Head 
hearkened to her pleading. 

“Very well, I will not write. I will 
leave it to you. And you must make 
it clear to your. father that it is my 
strong view that Miss Gersom’s collec- 
tion should be restored.” 

“T understand, Miss Charles.” 

“Very well, that will do. There is 
only one thing. I feel you ought to be 
very, very grateful to Miss Gersom who, 
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thovga the injured party in this matter, 
has yet seen fit to plead with me on 
your behalf. But for her I should cer- 
tainly have written to your father my- 
self. Had I done so, I should have 
been compelled to express to him my 
opinion of your most unsatisfactory be- 
haviour. You may go.” 
Theo’s hands guipped 
more pale than ever, she faced 
science mistress. 
:-“T-am grateful to you, Miss Gersom, 
she said, between white lips. “I'll 
never forget that you spoke up for me 
=never!” She made a helpless little 
gesture with her hands, and her lips 
trembled. ‘You won't believe that 
I’ve never done anything wilfully mean 
against you, but it’s true. I’d like you 
to believe I’m terribly sorry about 
what’s, happened. And as, far as is in 


at her sides as, 
the 


” 


my power, I’li try to put things right. . 


_ I-T’ll go now.” 
- And, almost unable to hold back her 
tears, Theo turned and left the room. 


THE WAY OUT. 


HEO made her way back to the 
Common-room, where the girls, 
she knew, would be crowded _ to- 
gether waiting to hear their fate. 
She walked as though she had _ re- 
ceived a stunning ‘blow. She did not 
know how she was going to tell the 
Form of the severity of their punish- 
ment, But still more poignant than 
this was her ‘grief concerning her 
father. 

How could she tell him? How could 
she ask him for all that money? She 
did not know exactly how much _ it 
would be. Miss Gersom was to tell her 
that. But she did know that it would 
be a considerable sum. : 

And her father was in difficulties, ter- 
ribly worried about business. How 
could she go to him with this fresh 
demand, and tell him also that the 
Head considered it had occurred because 
of some fresh carelessness of hers? 

No! She could not do it! She could 
not add to his griefs and cares just now. 
She, who had promised to do what she 
could to help him! 

But she had to get the money to re- 
placo the orchids from somewhere! 
That was inescapable. What could she 
do? Could she go and-tell the Head 
that her fathers was no longer a rich 
man, no longer able to-make good the 
mischief caused. by. his daughter’s 


follies? “ 
A thousand times no! She. could not 


Us4wa RE that she was being 

watched, Theo hurried along 
the narrow street, looking about 
her in a worried, almost furtive 
manner. 


de it! Her father would hate her 
to do it! He would rather find the 
money, no matter how it harassed 
and worried him, 

mustn’t worry him—Il 
mustn’t !” she breathed to. herself as 
she neared the Common-room door. 
“Somehow I must find that money. 
Somehow! I can’t think now. But 
—afterwards. I must try to think 
out what I can do!” 

A minute more and she was at the 
Common-room door, ‘Thrusting her 
private griefs aside, she turned the 
handle, entered the room, and braced 
herself to meet the trouble she was. cer- 
tain her news would arouse. 

She was not disappointed. There was 
a deafening shout as the girls demanded 
to be told what had happened and what 
was to happen to them. Then it diced 
away as Theo began speaking. 

Stony silence greeted her announce- 
ment that the Form was to be gated. 
It lasted for fully three minutes, and 
then came a perfect tornado of protests, 
questions, and defiance, mounting 
higher and higher, but finally resolving 
themselves into a whole-hearted censure 
of Theo Drexel as Form captain. 

“Tt's your fault! You must 
roade a mess of things!” 

“But surely the Head -wouldn’t gate 
us a whole term for just tipping over 
the soot?” 

“T say, Theo, dash it all, didn’t you 
speak up for us?” : 

“Yos. Didn’t you remind the Head 
we'd tied with the Fifth in the hockey 
match, and were celebrating ?” 

“Why, the Head’s always a sport over 
such things! Surely you told her we'd 
whitewash the frame-house again?” 

In vain Theo tried to explain, tried to 
tell them about Miss Gersom’s orchids. 
At first they did not, or would not, un- 
derstand. And when at last she made 
them realise the position, Theo wished 
she had not told them. For it made 
en a hundred .times worse—for 

er! 

*VYou should- have told us!” came 
their answer as one united shout. 
“Why .didn’t. you let us know the 
orchids. were there?” 


have 


“It’s your fault, and yours alone, Theo 
Drexel !” ; 

Theo put her fingers.to her ears. She 
was very near to breaking-point now. 

Oh, for goodness’ sake bo quiet!” s 
cried. -“I tell you it’s not my fault——” 

“Tt is! Why didn’t you come and 
tell us about the orchids as soon as you'd 
put them in the frame-house? We'd 
have known they were there, then!” 

“T tell you I went back to my study 
to work! I had to do some work !” 

“Work! Hark at her, girls! Who 
ever knew Theo Drexel to work?” 

“I believe she did it on purpose, to 
get us into a row!” 

But that was going just a little bit 
too far for Theo Drexel. It was rather 
more than she could stand. ; 

She turned round. like a flash, and 
looked round the room with blazing eyes 
and heaving chest. 

“Who said that?” she demanded. 
“Who dare accuse me of a thing like 
that ?” 

Nobody answered immediately. 
Theo’s look was rather awe-inspiring. 
But after a pause one voice did venture 
to take up the challenge. 

It was the voice of Julia March. 

“JT didn’t accuse you, Theo, but can 
you blame anyone who did? I’m_not 
suggesting you did it on purpose. But, 
thanks to you, and to you alone, the 
whole Form is gated! I don’t think 
you can expect the girls to be particu- 
larly in love with you after that!” ~ 

Several other voices chimed in, and it 
was painfully- obvious to Theo that the 
whole Form felt she had served them . 
very, badly indeed. i 

And, desperate as she was that they 

(Continued ‘on page 16.) *' 


(Top) 
Barbara Kent. 


JouLp you like to know where the stars live, and 


what their homes are like? Then come with 
me for an imaginary stroll through Hollywood—along 
the wide, palm-fringed avenue that leads-up to the 
Beverley Hills—and you shall peep at some of the 
lovely homes of Filmland’s favourites. 

Every. film star makes a hobby of her home, and 
some of the most wonderful homes in’ the world are to 
be found at the foot of the famous Beverley Hills. 
You can’t imagine a film star designing and actually 
building her own house, can you? And yet quite 
a number of them do. 

Ann Harding spent the bigger part of last summer 
in workman’s overalls helping to build her own 
adorable*bungalow. And every star chooses her own 

furniture and plans her own lovely colour schemes—for ‘she knows better 
than anyone else just what is right for her home.’ Long association with 
the wonderful colour schemes of the studio have taught her that ! 


THE BEAUTY OF A DOOR. 


You see that pretty red-tiled bungalow on the left—tucked away in a forest 
of tropical shrubbery ? That is the lovely home of Barbara Kent, who is one 
of Universal’s stars. : 

Let’s go nearer and peep at the door of Barbara’s house, for it is one of 
the most lovely things in Hollywood. 

It.is a big, shiny brown door marked out in small squares like a slab of 
chocolate, with a long panel of glass on either side, the whole thing set in 
snowy white marble. Hanging from the centre—you can just see it in the 


Winnie 


highther; it casts its yellow shadows over the surrounding trees and bushes, 


and the pretty light from the hall illumines the two long glass 
panels, this wonderful doorway looks exactly jlike the entrance to 
Fairyland. 

And: Barbara, when she’s not at the studio, loves nothing 
better than to put on a comfy little woollen suit and with her two 
darling dogs'for companions, roam the spacious grounds attached 
to her lovely home, 


photograph—is an old-fashioned lamp, and at night-time, when - 


A REAL “DR 


Not so far away is the hon 
stars. A charming cottage: 
perfect. in every detail. Pee 
all the furniture ther e is what} 
furniture. There are plaindit 
table to match, an old-fashio 
—both draped with heavy, 
are‘of the gayest. old-fashion 
sweet little spotted muslin: 1 

To complete the atmosphi 
table oil-lamp. Such a quaiti 
to sit and read after a ‘stren 
I&tty, Gwen’s pretty white pe 
room at any time of the dayy 
curled up into a little white 
big armchair. Yes, Gwen leq 
Tam sure. 


BOOKS—ANH 


, And then we come to the dy 
wood star—Louise Fazenda. 
the very essence of charm, ed 
is very fond of marigolds an@ 
in her little sunny breakfast+n4 

But the prettiest room of all 
which acts as library, lounge 
into one. Look at it—as pret 
so cosy! The comfiest couch 
right. into—stands in the mi 
far corner is a cosy chair to m 

There’s a wonderful booke 
and always keeps her Hbrayr. 
tables, holding flowers, hooks, 
the room. Soft, shaded light 
curtains, together with a com 
the window and gazes out beyon| 
tain peak tipped with snow, 
to be a very dainty room and v| 
sweet personality, 


THE HOME OF & 

Not so far away is the homete 
popular stars of Hollywood 

can sing and dance as well as} 
very little that this talentedss 
music! Jf you peep inside 


BAM, COTTAGE.” 


tof Gwen Lee, one of the Metro 
pbungalow is Gwen’s home—~ 
pinto her own little “den”; 
[she loves to call “‘ farmhouse ” 
te kitchen chairs with a square 
jed settee and a big armchair 
plaid rugs. And the curtains 
ied apple-blossom chintz, with 
es against the window panes. 
e Gwen boasts an old-fashioned 
, cosy little room it is in which 
ous day at the studio. But 
sian cat, approves of this cosy 
for she is always to be found 
snowball] in the corner of the 
’s home is one you would love, 


¥ A-~-MASCOT ! 


bme-of another popular Holly- 
Louise’s home is just lovely— 
mfort and daintiness. Louise 
you'll always find lots of them 
pom; 
is) Louise’s Own little “ den,” 
jand drawing-room all rolled 
yas a picture, isn’t it? And 
imaginable—the sort you sink 
dle of the room. And in the 
teh. 
rse, for Louise loves reading 
well up to date. Tiny low 
and chocs., are dotted about 
s, and pretty pastel coloured 
ic mascot that «sits upright in 
the Beverley Hills to a moun- 
pletes what you must admit 
ery expressive of Louise’s own 


MUSIC LOVER. 
fone,of the cleverest and most 
Little: Bessie Love. Bessie 
she can. act; in fact, there’s 
har can’t do., And she adores 
her music room, you'll find 
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(Top) =a 
Louise Fazenda. “=, 


(Right) 
Corinne Griffith. 


ee 
Boe TR Dy 


the ukulele propped up against the piano, and the guitar 
standing over in one corner of the room, and copies of music ali 


over the place. > 


And she has the jolliest of “dens” with the most wonderful 
couch.you ever saw. . I wouldn’t be sure, but I rather think this 
couch originated in the studio. I wonder if I’m right! Anyway, 
it’s very lovely, and it simply groans beneath its load of. jolly 
little velvet cushions. Bessie and her couch are good friends 
after she has spent a tiring day at the studio, 


THE CHARM OF CHINTZ. 


Here is the home of Corinne Griffith—another of Holly wood’s 
dainty little film.stars. Like Gwen Lee, Corinne favours pretty 
cottage-y surroundings. An old-fashioned brick fireplace with a 
log fire crackling merrily in the hearth, cosy chintz-covered chairs 
and a couch to match are features, of her sitting-room. | And she 
has the sweetest little ““squatty.’’ table with a shiny, black top 
which holds a pretty lamp with a pleated silken shade, books, chocs 
and flowers. Yes, ffowers are everywhere in Corinne’s rooms for she 
simply adores them. And Jock, Corinne’s little fox terrier, is the 
priviledged partner who shares all her confidences as well as 
the comfort of her dainty home. 


IN A PERSIAN SETTING. 


Bernice Claire has a wonderful Persianhome. She has a lovely 
dining-room with a vivid blue peacock with spread tail standing in 
the window, and quaint crystal ball covering her 
electric light. The dining-table is studded round 
the edge with large brass studs, and there is a 
narrow runner of rare old lace in the centre. 

There’s a lovely staircase in. Bernice’s house 
with an Oriental design in bright colours inlaid 
in each step, and a wonderful Oriental tapestry 
hanging on the wall. And Bernice herself 
always wears a colourful Oriental pyjama 
suit when sho’s indoors to fit in with her Eastern 
surroundings, as you can see in the photograph. 


Bernice 
Claire. 


2 Siormiest Term 
at Stancroft. 
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should not think meanly of her, she 
realised that they were not entirely to 
blame. 

“{ can’t help it!” she cried a little 
wildly. “If you won’t believe me, you 
won’t! IT can’t make you!” 

“There! ‘That’s how much she 
cares! came the spiteful voice of Iola 
Lance. “It’s a matter of indifference to 
her that we’ve all got to suffer for what 
she’s done !” 

“No, no! That was not what I 
meant at all——” began ‘Theo, realising 


that unless she could stem the run of” 


the tide of feeling against her she would 

never be able to do an¥thing with the 

Form. But. already it was. too late. 

_. The tide, fanned by the breeze of spite, 

* was wlready running too strongly for 
* her. to-stays fe 

“We don’t want to hear any more 
excuses from you, Theo!” came the 
harsh’ retort of Goulda Jacob. “ You’ve 
let the whole Form down. ‘That is clear 
enough: ‘There’s only one thing for you 
to do! «You'd better resign the 
captaincy !” 

“Hear, hear !” ; 

Theo could scarcely believe her ears. 
“The hubbub was terrific,’ but she 
realised that more and more of the 
girls were being won over against her. 

_ And now Margery. Bullock came 
towards her, her weak face showing her 
nervous anxiety at the row that had 
broken out in’the Form. 

“Theo darling, I’m ever so sorry for 
you,” she said,’ in a voice that was 
meant to be a whisper, but which was 
loud enough for a good many of those 
about her to hear. “But don’t you 
think that it would really be better if 

. you did resign? You know -I’m- your 

friend. But you can’t. want to remain 
captain of the Form when everyone is 

“against you like this. Where will the 
Form get in the end?” 

Theo felt her heart sink within her. 
Several of her own friends, swayed by 
what Margery had said, and thinking 
that for once she was suggesting the 

_ wisest course, nudged Theo while they 
looked at the angry girls about them. 

« ©T can’t! I can’t!” breathed Theo, 
realising that all was indeed lost if her 
best chums were urging her to give in. 
“T tell you the Head won’t let me 
resign! She won’t! I know it!” 

. _Theo’s words were so unexpected that 
they brought a little pause in the wordy 
warfare that was being waged. Then 
Julia’s shrill, mocking laugh sounded. 

“Really, Theo,” she exclaimed, “even 
TI, who would have stood by you, can’t 
help thinking that’s sheer conceit on 
your part! As if the Head thinks so 
much of you! Girls have resigned the 
captaincy before——” 

- “Don’t call yourself my. friend any 
more !” cried Theo, in a sudden blaze of 
indignation. Then she regained control 
of herself. No matter what happened 
she would not allow Julia March the 
satisfaction of realising how much she 
had hurt her. “ What I mean, girls, is 
this. I didn’t want to take on the cap- 
taincy. I told the Head so. But she 
insisted that I should. Even though I 
told her I didn’t want to be captain!” 

Another pause followed, while the 
girls “digested,” this. And perhaps all 

_might have turned out well for Theo 
then had not Julia again taken adyan- 
tage of the opportunity to distil more 


mischiek. 


“ Girls, now- perhaps you'll remember 
what I said the very first day of this 
term on the railway station! I said 
that Theo did not want to be captain 
when Ray left, and you laughed at me. 
And she denied it! Now you see it was 
true all the time! And what’s the 
result? Theo never did want to be cap- 
tain, she hasn’t got the interest of the 
Form at heart. And she .proves it by 
landing us all in this mess the very first 
time it was up to her to get us out of 
the row!” 

This time Theo did not attempt to 
defend herself. She realised it would 
have been useless. There” was such a 
fuss and, a noise going on that she would 
never have made herself heard. ° 

But she could hear only too well what 
was being said about her. Save for a 
handful of the Fourth, the whole Form 
now felt that, after all, they had mis- 
judged Julia, that Julia, at any rate, 
had the good of the Form at heart, and 
that ‘she—Theo—had let them down 
badly: : 

Theo’s spirit urged her to stay and 
defend herself. She saw her few loyal 
chums looking at her anxiously. She 
knew if she but gave them the word, 
eed would back her through thick and 
thin. 

But, though it was much the harder 
course, she decided for the moment to 
withdraw from the fight. If she stayed 
now there might be open rebellion, a 
first-class row, ending with the appear- 
ance of monitors. It would only end 
ignominiously for her and bring more 
punishment upon the Form. Later on 
the girls might come to a more reason- 
able frame of mind. For the moment 
she had to leave Julia in possession of 
the field, letting her enjoy such satisfac- 
tion as she could from the betrayal 
of a friend. 

She turned about without a word 
more, but holding her head high, she 
walked out of the room. 

As she closed the door she could hear 
the mocking taunts of those who had 
been most incensed against her. 

Theo walked rather blindly down the 
corridor, Her head ached abominably 
and: her heart was leaden with a bitter 
sense of injustice. 

What had she done that merited this 
treatment at the hands of the Form? 
To the best of her ability, she had tried 
to do the right thing for everyone. .And 
she had failed..- At the beginning of 
the term she had been the most trusted 
and most popular girl in the Form. 
Now there was hardly anyone with a 
good word to say for her. 

She was glad nobody followed her 
into the study. She dropped on to a 
chair and for a few minutes sat motion- 
less, her head held in the palms of her 
hands. 

But not for long could she enjoy even 
this slight respite. On top of ‘her 
anxieties with the Form, she had her 
more pressing troubles over Miss Ger- 
som’s damaged orchids, The very 
thought of them brought her near to a 
state of panic. 

She must think. She must do some- 
thing. How could she tell her father? 

She couldn’t do it! She just couldn’t! 
It would be too cruel, too unkind, when 
she know how worried, how terribly 
unhappy, he had been before she left 
home! 

What would he say to her when he 
learned that this was the way ~she 
carried out her promise to save him all 
the expense and care she could? 

“Tf only I could get the money some 
other way !’’ she whispered despairingly 
to herself. “Oh, if only-I. could !’’ 


~ ScHooL-Days 


And then she started violently as 
there came a light tap at the door. 
Hastily she jumped.up, brushing the 
traces of the tears from her eyes, as 
Miss Gersom entered. The mistress 
held a paper in her hand, and Theo 
know by the quick look she gave he> 
that the science mistress guessed sh- 
had been near to erying. 

“Oh, Theo,” she began, in her 
nervous way, “I brought you this: list. 
It’s of the specimens which — are 
damaged. I—er—I find that there is 
not so much damage done as I at first 
imagined. So I thought I’d bring you 
this to send to your father. You see, it 
gives just the plants which are irre- 
trievably damaged. It comes, as you: 
see, to fifty-two pounds.” 

Theo felt that the science mistress was 
trying to be kind, to be magnanimous, 
forgiving. It made Theo feel a hundred 
times worse, because it made her realise 
that Miss Gersom really believed she 
had a great deal to forgive, 

She could not trust herself to speak. 
Her fingers closed over the sheet of 
paper and a soap! rose in her throat. ' 
For the moment she could only nod her 
head. Miss Gersom walked towards the 
door. 

“J—T'll g-get the money as soon as 
possible, Miss Gersom!’? .was all Theo 
could say. 

She sank down again to her chair 
as the mistress walked out. Fifty-two 
pounds! It might have been five hun- 
dred for all the chance she had of 
giving it to Miss Gersom without 
worrying her father. 

he looked rather wildly round the 
study. What could she sell? What was 
there that was valuable? 

There was her wrist-watch, of course! 
Tt was a béauty. The only “jewellery ”’ 
allowed to be worn at Stancroft. 

And then suddenly Theo sat rigid as 
the idea flashed into her brain. 

“The pearl chaplet !”” she breathed, in 
a tense whisper, ‘The—the pearl 
chaplet !” 

She sat quite still after that. It was 
as if the idea was too big for her to 
grasp all at once. 

It*was her watch that had made her 
think of the chaplet, that beautiful 
piece of old-fashioned jewellery which 
belonged to her great-great-grand- 
mother. Jt was her very own, although 
she never wore it; but her father had 
permitted her to have it sent down to 
the school, to be loaned to one of the 
junior teachers, who wore it in one of 
last term’s Christmas plays. 

Owing to the travelling exigencies 
and other unforeseen happenings the 
chaplet, at her father’s request, had not 
been returned right away, but was still 
securely locked up in the Head’s safe. 

But—if she could get hold of it! It 
was valuable, she knew. She could get 
enough money on it to pay for the 
orchids, and she could buy it back later. 
Father had said that things would im- 
prove with a little luck. She could tell 
him then—confess everything. He 
would understand and forgive her when 
he knew why she had done it. Her 
father always understood ! 

Theo did not stay to think further. 
Perhaps if she had not been so upsct, 
so worried, she might have realised the 
grave risk she was taking. 

But she was not at her best. She was 
more worried and unhappy than she had 
ever been in her life, and her sense of 
judgment was badly shaken. It seemed 
to her she was doing the very best thing 
for everyone when she hurried out of 
the. study and made her way towards 
Miss Charles’ room. 

In a few minutes she was in the. room 
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and asking the Head if she might have 
the pearl chaplet. 


“Oh, yes; certainly, Theo !” replied = 
-through custom that~ the 


the Head, eyeing the girl «keenly. “I 
was only thinking the other day. that 
your father, doubtless, would lke to 
‘ have it back now that he has returned 
from abroad. I suppose you'd like to 
take it to the post when you take your 
letter to him? It will require sealing 
before registering.” 
-/Theo did not answer as the Head 
went to her safe. She felt awful. ~~ It 
’ felt like deception, this.- And yet, Theo 
told herself, the chaplet was her very 
own, and she was doing the best for 
everyone. Y ces . 
“There!” The Head handed over the 
_ flat.case containing . the | jewellery. 
“You'll need a special permit to go to 
the town, won’t you, Theo, seeing the 
Fourth is gated?” 
“Yes, please, Miss Charles,”’? breathed 
. Theo. again as the Head sat down to 
write the permit. at < . 
“I. hope. your.father won't. be too 
upset. about the matter of those orchids,” 
remarked the Head, her shoulders bent 
over the desk, 3 . : 
Theo said nothing. -She couldn’t! 
'. A moment more she was out. of the 
' study. ~. But the case containing the 


this, the Form actually have no right to 
electanyone: The choice ‘lies -with’ the 
Head or the Form :mistress: “ H’s-only~* 
Form - haye: 
been permitted to elect anyone. But 
don’t» forget the person has.always had 
the support..or approval’ of the Form 
mistress, and, through her, of the 
Head!” * : 


Réberta’s common sense _ speech 
brought some of the girls back ‘to’ a 
realisation of: the true position. But 
then Julia made herself heard again. 

“J quite agree with Roberta,” she 


“ chaplet seemed to be burning ‘the tips * 


of her fingers. 


THE HEROINE OF THE 
MOMENT. 


rom the moment when Theo 

left the Common-room — the 

Fourth. Form was in a greater. fer- 

. ment than ever. Now that she had 
. gone some of. Theo’s’ friends realised 
that they, had not put-up the spirited 
defence of her that they should have 

done. 

And, like all battles that are fought 
too late, they redoubled their attack 
now only to find that the victory had 
already passed from their hands. 

Iola Lane -and the other “rebels ” 
were jubilant. Not only the old Remove 
section of the: Form, but a large number 
of the Fourth felt keenly that they were 
being undeservedly punished .through 
Theo’s lack of loyalty, and Julia Maych 
encouraged this sentiment as far as 
possible. 

“We ought to have another captain,” 
she began. “The Form will never make 
good if there is going to be this constant 
bickering between the two sections of it. 
What we want is a girl who will regard 
the Form as one whole and deal fairly 
with everyone !” 

This was the sort of speech bound io 
be received with joyous-approval by the 
old Remove: And the Fourth could not 
very well oppose it so that it seemed 
there was greater enthusiasm for. the 
idea than actually was the case. 

“T propose we elect’ a new captain!” 
cried Goulda. “Then Theo will have 
to resign !” ‘ 

“The Head wouldn’t keep her if she 
knew she was unpopular with us!” 

“Hear, hear! Let’s have a Remove 
girl this time!” shouted someone. 

This, however, was rather an unlucky 
suggestion. For now Margery Bulloch 
nervously tried to rally Theo’s friends to 
her shaky banner. 

“Oh I don’t think that would be any 
good, really!” she cried. ‘If we had a 
Remove girl then the old Fourth might 
just as well say that it wouldn’t get fair 
treatment.” 

“Hear, hear!” put in Roberta Nevil 
quickly, determined to seize the slightest 
advantage for the sake of ‘Theo, 
“Besides, you sillies, we can’t possibly 
proceed to clect a new captain until the 
old one has resigned. And don’t forget 


[‘ her own study, Theo dropped down 
her aching head between her hands, 
her life before. 


began. - “And. we would have to have 
somebody who had the confidence of 
both sides of the Form. We can’t elect 
anyone, but if we let Miss Cleveland 
know that Theo is unpopular, she would 
see our side of the case. Now who else 
could we have?” 


“Why not you, Julia?” came the 
quick question of Goulda. ‘ You’ve 
been absolutely decent to the Remove. 
And you’ve played your best for the 
Fourth at hockey You'd be a good 
games captain into the bargain.” 

At this there was a round of cheerjng. 
Julia stood silent, with flushed face and 
fast-beating heart. Was her victory 
going to come as easily and as quickly 
as this? 

She soon realised that it was not! 

“That’s just what you wanted, isn’t 
it?” shouted Roberta indignantly. 
“You've been playing up to get your- 
self made captain all the time!” 


“Oh, Julia, yeu haven’t really, have 
you?” put-in Margery, more nervously 
thansever, and»conscience-stricken at the 
idea . that) she -may have’ proved dis- 
loyal to ‘Theo. Ss 

Other. voices. were raised in angry 
opposition, and Julia, quick io realise 
that. she-could not push her advantage 
home just then, at once denied’ the 
suggestion. ; 

“T never thought of anything of the 
kind !”. she cried, assuming a most hurt 
tone. “Didn’t I agree with you just 
now when we said that we can’t possibly 


into a chair by the table and rested 
She had*never felt so miserable in all 


have a new Form.captain until Theo has 
resigned? For my own part, I hope 
sincerely she won’t resign. But we can’t 
bave the Form upside down, can we? 
I feel we shouldn’t bother about the old 
captainey at all at the moment. The 
important thing to do is to try to smooth 
things down.” 

She looked impressively 
Form. 

“We don’t want to be gated a day 
longer than necessary, so I think this is 
what we ought to do. Why not send 
one of us, in the name of the Form, 
to Miss Gersom, explain frankly that we 
had no idea her orchids were in the 
framehouse, and te!! her how sorry we 
are? We might even offer to subscribe 
something to their replacement, so that 
she would see we -were really in 
earnest.” 

On the instant the idea was taken up 
with enthusiasm, Not a single gir 


round the 


looked forward with pleasure to. the 
thought of being gated for an indefi- 
nite period. -Besides, they were genu- 
inely sorry for Miss Gersom. And, 
therefore, all in a moment Julia became 
.‘@ really popular person, the girl whio, 
_ had. made the first useful suggestion. 

Julia was secretly delighted.- She was 
more delighted still when ~ the girls 
declared that no one could. approach 
Miss Gersom as well as she. Why not 
go right along to her now and get the 
thing over? 

“Make the best case you can, Julia!” 
cried out a dozen voices as she moved 
to the door: 

Julia was enjoying herself now. She 
was really somebody at last. True, she 
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By the “School-Days” 
Rhymester. 


“ Be careful— 
Be careful— 
Be careful!” Kitty said. 
“*Twould never do 
If someone knew 
That we were out of bed! 
I wish that silly moon to-night 
Was not so big, and not so bright— 
Be careful— 
Be careful— 
Be careful how you tread ! 


“ Be cautious— 
Be cautious— 
Be cautious everyone ! 
Oh, Betty, please, 
, You mustn’t sneeze, 
Or we’re completely done ! 
I know the night is not too warm— 
_ It’s nice and cosy in the dorm ! 
Be cautious— 
Be cautious— 
Be cautious, everyone ! 


"Go slowly— 

Go slowly— 
This hamper is a weight ! 

Still, don’t despair, 

We'll soon be there— 
Don’t breathe so loudly, Kate ! 
This staircase creaks, on tiptoe go— 
My word! I hear a step below ! 

Go slowly— 

Go slowly— 
Go. slowly—no, no, wait ! 
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STAIRCASE! 
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was not captain. But she was spokes- 
man for the Form, and Julia considered 


that was a big step in the right direc-- 


tion. Besides, if she got them off from 
being gated—well, it would almost cer- 
tainly help her chances of being captain 
when Theo resigned. 

Miss Gersom was surprised to see her 
—but as soon as she learned the object 
of her visit the sensitive Form mistress 
was delighted. 

‘To give her her duc, Julia made a 
very good case of it.. Nobody could 
have been more flattering than she, 
more convincingly sorry. 


i 


ScHooL-Days 


“We didn’t mean to harm ‘your 
flowers; Miss Gersom. We had no idea 
they were there. I’m here on behalf of 
the Fourth to offer you our very deepest 
apologies, and if there is anything we 
can do-to prove that we are sorry we'd 
just love to do it. The Form want to 
be allowed to subscribe to buy. you some- 
rare. orchids. Of course, we've not 
money -enough to pay for all you, lost, 
but we really want to buy a few to show 
you we-didn’t. mean to do the damage 
that is done.” 

Miss Gersom was plainly yery moved 
by this sporting gesture on the part 
of the Form. 


“Tell the girls I do believe you did 
not do it on purpose,” she said. “As to 
buying me some orchids, that won’t Be 
necessary, because Theo has admitted 
she did not tell you about the plants, 
and the Head has arranged that she 
must ask her father to make good the 
damage. But please thank the girls, 
and tell them I forgive them. And if f 
can get the Head to—well, not to make 
your punishment too hard, I shall be 


- only too happy to do so!” 


* Oh gracious— 

Oh gracious— 
It’s Flo, the monitress ! 

Although her sight 

Is poor at night; 
She’ll see us none the less. 
Alas, Flo Walker knows our ways, 
And when the hamper meets her 

gaze— 

Oh gracious— 

Oh gracious— 
We’re in a pretty mess ! 


“Oh goodness— 

Oh goodness— 
I feel inclined to weep ! 

Too late to fly, 

We've caught her eye. 
My word! She’ll say a heap! 
But, no—she passed us in the gloom 
And disappeared inside her room. 

Thank goodness— 

Thank goodness— 
For ‘ Walkers” in their sleep ! ” 
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» vously around her. 


“Oh, Miss Gersom, that is sporting of 
you!” Julia said’ gratefully. Then she 
added: .‘‘Of course, the Fourth is 
furious with Theo, I mustn’t say any 
more; but they simply cannot put up 
with her any more.” 

“T’m sorry if I should cause trouble,” 
said Miss Gersom rather sadly; then 
she brightened up. ‘Oh, by the way, 
Julia, would you do something for me? 
Jt. is very cold to-day, and you know 
I have to guard my health. But would 
you go into the town for me, to 
Gravely’s, the horticulturist, and get me 
a new catalogue?. I shall want to be 
ordering fresh bulbs, you see.” 

Julia hugged herself. To escape being 
in bounds would be something. 

“Td have to havea permit, Miss 
Gersom,” she said. “The Form jis 
gated, you know.” 

Miss Gersom gave the necessary per- 
mit, and in a few minutes Julia was on 
her way. She caught a bus into the 
town and decided to go for coffee and 
cakes at Tripman’s, the _pastrycook’s, 
before getting. the. catalogue, when, 
turning the corner into the Causesvay, 
she stood stock-still as her eyes fell on 
the figure of a girl in front of her, 

The girl was ‘Theo Drexel ! 

Theo, who certainly ought not to be 
here, out of bounds, like this! 

Julia stood and stared. 

And then she saw Theo looking ner- 
She saw Theo’s fece 
was very pale and guessed instantly that 
something was wrong. 

But still she held back, 

Next moment Theo turned swiftly 
down a narrow turning near at hand 
and went from sight. 

Instantly Julia started forward and 
peered round the corner. Yes. There 
was Theo hurrying along and keeping 
against the shop fronts in a most furtive 
manner ! 

“Oh, something is wrong here !” whis- 
pered Julia to herself. ‘‘ What is she 
doing here—out of bounds? I’m going 
to see what she’s up to.” 


And, intent on finding 
waited. 

She saw Theo stop and look round 
nervously. She saw Theo glance at the 
door of a little shop which sold antiques. 

Then, with an obvious effort to nerve 
herself. for some big step, Theo Drexel 
put her fingers to the door handle and 
disappeared inside the shop! 


(To be continued.) 


out, Julia 
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BE THE BEST-DRESSED GIRL AT YOUR SCHOOL BY LEARNING TO— 


IvES there a _ schoolgirl so 
perfect that her mother has 
never been moved, at some time 
or other, to sigh and observe 
wistfully: “Oh, dear, I do wish 
you'd learn to take better care of 
your clothes.” I won't pause for 
an answer; I don’t think there’s 
any need, for I’m sure most of 
us, will have to confess that of 
all things said to us by our 
mothers, that particular phrase 
is one of the most familiar. 

Well, and why don’t we learn 
to do as. requested? It strikes 
me as rather a good idea, because, 
after all, even the most patient 
of clothes are bound to show the 
strain of constant neglect, and 
none of us really likes walking 
about in & gym tunic that pro- 
claims to the world at large that 
it has seen very much _ better 
days, -or sporting a hat which 
might, from the look of it, 
have come out of the last jumble 
sale. 

First of all, of course, there is 
the little matter of putting them 
away tidily and properly after 
wear, 

Coats and frocks, for instance, 
are meant to be hung up on 
coat-hangers, not hitched up 
behind the nearest door by one 
shoulder, making consequent 
ungainly pokes where the peg 
found a resting-place, and shoes 
really need putting on trees if you 
are going to keep them in shape 
and free from those horrid ereases 
across the toes and upward pointing tips. 


KEEP THEM CLEAN. 


Then we might always keep our gym 
tunics—which, after all, are the garments 
we have to live in—decent by giving them 
a cold water sponge and pressing in the 
pleats whenever they seem in need of 
this attention. Spots—which have such 
a habit of falling upon them, may be 
sponged out with a piece of muslin 
dipped in ammonia solution (ene tea- 
spoonful of ammonia to one pint of water). 
This solution may also be used for spong- 
ing over dark felt school hats which look 
in need of a good clean up, 

Don’t forget that dark clothes need 
the attentions of a clothes brush every 
time we put. them on; give your tunic 
and hat a brush over every morning before 
you leave for school. 

Shoes should be cleaned every day— 
you'll do them at night, so that they aro 
all ready to pop on in the morning, if you 
are really methodical and the sort of 
daughter it is a joy for a mother to own. 
And when you come in with your shoes 
wet, don’t up-end them by the fire to 
dry all hard and ready to crack next 
time you put them on. Stuff them 
firmly with newspaper, ‘instead, to help 
dry them inside ‘and to preserve their 
shape, and stand them on their sides in a 
warm room, but noé anywhere near the 
fire. 

When you run out of polish for your 
brown shoes, rub them over with the 


inside of a banana skin, and then rub 
up in the usual way. 


A CASE FOR SPECIAL CARE. 

Velour or fur felt hats should not be 
worn in the rain; we all know that, of 
course, but somehow, it is certain that 
if we possess a hat of this description it 
will not survive the winter without a 
good drenching, and never look the same 
hat again unless. we do some first-aid 
business. Luckily, this is comparatively 
simple; turning the hat about in the 
steam of a boiling kettle will bring up the 
nap quite nicely again and the rain- 
spots will vanish as if by magic. The 
same treatment is used for velvet frocks 
er coats which have been rain-spotted or 
tubbed flat through sitting on them, 

By the way, don’t give up @ velvet 
frock in despair once it gets dirty, think- 
ing it cannot be washed. It can, but 
it has to be washed in a special way, with 
extra care. Get a good, soapy lather on 
warm water and then gently squeeze 
the frock through it, being careful not 
to rub or twist the material. When 
clean, lift it out and let it drain, and then 
rinse thoroughly in warm water, 

Hang it out to dry, dripping wet, and 
when it has stopped dripping finish off 
drying near a fire, because the steam 
which evaporates from it will raise up 
the pile again. Don’t place flat to iron ; 
the material should be passed, wrong 
side out, over the iron, or you can get 
someone to hold out the froek in sections 
while you iron it in the air, 


FOR GLOVES AND FUR 
COLLARS. 


Of course, you keep your 
gloves always spotless and well- 
repaired. .I can imagine loud 
and derisive laughter greeting 
this remark. However, I can 
remember my _ grandmother 
saying something about “a lady 
is always judged by her gloves,’? 
so I suppose it is really worth _ 
while to spend a little care on 
them occasionally, keeping the 
holes repaired, and ‘rubbing 
them up with an indiarubber or 
a piece of stale bread, to remove 
stains. Kid gloves for this treat- 
ment, of course; doeskin are 
easily washed in warm, soapy 
water and dried with the soap 
in—not rinsed out, 

Fur collars, when they come 
up for the second time of asking 
—otherwise the second season— 
often do not look quite as orna- 
mental as they might, but you 
can improve them a whole lot 
if you rub hot bran into. them 
(heating a basinful of bran in the 
oven for the purpose) if they are 
dark fur, and magnesia if tho 
fur is light, and beating or 
brushing out after some minutes. 
It’s really wonderful how the 
dirt rolls out, 

Don’t forget to wipe the fur 
dry with a clean cloth after it 
has been out in the rain, and 
hang it up in a warm place— 
but again, not near the fire—to 
dry. When dry, shake it well 

to “fluff up” the hairs. : 

There! If you’ve taken all this to 
heart, as I hope you have, I can imagino 
mother quite forgetting the old slogan 
soon and murmuring instead: ‘ Ten 
marks for neatness, dear!” 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Handbags which have become dirty 
can often be freshened up beautifully 
by a rub with stale bread ‘or an india- 
rubber and if you are lucky enough to 
have a, pair of crepe-de-Chine party shoes, 
the india-rubber cleaning applies to these, 
too. Be careful, for cleaning purposes, 
to use a nice, soft piece of rubber, and rub 
off the dirt as it accumulates on the rubber 
on to a piece of clean white paper. 

Your best sills stockings must be washed 
in lukewarm, soapy water, by gentle 
squeezing; the soap should never be 
rubbed on to the stockings, and they should 
be rinsed in clear, warm water and dried 
in a warm place, but never hung before 
the fire, and never ironed. 

Bo careful what you do with artificial 
silk, especially when it comes to the ion- 
ing part of the process, because a hot iron 
can do irretrievable damage to this fabric. 
Iron with a warm iron on the wrong side. 

I expect most of you have a really best 
party frock of georgette. Well, georgette 
washes very successfully in warm, 
lathery water, being rinsed in clear water 
of the same temperature, but it should 
not be hung out to dry; instead, wrap 
it up in a clean towel and iron it while 
it is still a little damp, 


ScHOOL-Days 
Here Are Eight Delightful Novelties Which Any Schoolgirl Can 


Such pretty, dainty things— 


BLOTTER and writing case combined would make an acceptable gift 
for any grown-up or for a chum. 
You will need a sheet of spartra, which you can buy in the millinery 
department at the drapers for one shilfing, half a yard of pretty cretonne or 
artificial silk, 2} yards of galon one inch wide, and some blotting paper. 

Cut a piece of spartra 18} ins. by 12} ins. and two pieces 124 ins. by 5 ins., 
damp them thoroughly and iron so that they become quite stiff and firm. Now 
cut two pieces of cretonne or silk 18} ins. by 12} ins. and tack one on to each 

side of the spartra, cover the two smaller pieces of spartra with material in the samo 
way and tack them in position to form the two inside pockets for holding stationery. 
Now sew galon all round the edges. 
Fold the blotter in half, put a piece of galon down the centre crease, and sew at 
the two ends. Understhis slip a couple of sheets of blotting paper, and if you want 
. your present to be specially nice ‘you can buy a quill pen and slip it under the galon 
in front. 
It is nice to buy coloured blotting paper if possible in a shade to match the principal 
colour in the cretonne, or in the same shade as your artificial sill. 
Very handsome blotters can be made of satin lined with sill in a contrasting shade, 
and with a tassel hanging at the bottom if you are wanting to give an extra specially nico 
present. 


WITH FLOWERS ON THE LID! 


Useful, as well as exceedingly pretty, is this novel “ Victorian Posy ” trinket box, which 
would make a delightful present for a chum. 

An ordinary little powder-box, three or four inches in diameter—which you could beg 
from mother or a big sister—forms the foundation ; and a serap of pale green silk, a short 
length of rosebud trimming, together with a tiny pocket mirror, a small piece of buckram 
and some gold paint, provide the decoration. 

The lid takes the longest to make, so I suggest you do that first of all. Remove the lid 
from the box and cut away the lower rim so that the remaining circle just fits the top of 
the box; then seccotine your tiny mirror to the inside. 


Now cut out a circle of buckram the exact size of the lid, and cut a hole from the centre 
large enough to allow the mirror to show through. Cover this circle of buckram with silk, 
place the frame thus made over the mirror and seccotine the outer edge to the top of tho 
lid. 

Now vou can trim the top of the lid. Fix the leaves to the outer edge first of all. A strip 
of green silk 1} in. wide by 24 ins. long makes one leaf. Turn in the raw edge of the top 
long side, then take hold of the two ends and turn them back so that you have a triangular- 
shaped piece of silk; gather along the bottom edge and your leaf is ready to fix to the edge 
of the lid. 

A piece of cotton wool forms the padding in the;centre of the lid, and this should bo 
covered with a circle of green silk, which will also neaten the raw edges of the leaves. Rosebud 
trimming stitched round and round the little padded centre gives the right “ Victorian 
posy ” effect and completes the pretty lid of your trinket box. 

Secure the lid to the box by means of a wee scrap of ribbon stitched to the sill on the lid 
and seccotined to the lower part of the box. Finally, paint the box with gold paint. 


FOR DADDY OR UNCLE. 


And here’s a present for daddy or a very big brother, or uncle—one of the most up-to-date 
tobacco pouches, which would receive a very warm welcome, I can assure you. ha ay 

A piece of suede or suede cloth 10 ins. long and 6 ins. wide, together with a piece of oilskin 
for the lining (you can buy it in the piece for a few coppers at the chemists) makes the 
pouch ; and the “ zip” fastener you can buy at any haberdashery counter. 

The making is simple. Just lay the oilskin and material together, fold it in half the 10 ins. 
way, so that you have a bag-measuring 6 ins. long by 5 ins. wide, and run it round on the 
wrong side, either by machine or very firmly by hand. = 

Turn the pouch out on to the right side, press out the edges, and then fix the “* zip” 
fastener to the top. = 


THE DAINTIEST IDEA FOR NEEDLEWORKERS. 


The little ribbon “‘ Hussif ” which you see illustrated in the bottom sketch on this page 
would make a lovely gift for grannie or mother, or any of your chums who are keen on 
needlework. It is to be worn around the neck whilst she is at work, so that scissors, cottons, 
ete., will all lie snugly in her lap ready for when they are wanted. r 

You will require 12 yards of ribbon, from which you must eut two pieces each 9 ins. long. 
These are folded and sewn on to either end of the longer piece at an angle, 4 ins. from the 
bottom, thus making the triple ends as shown in our picture. A wee piece of rosebud 
trimming will add a pretty touch of decoration and hide the stitches where the joins are 
made. 

On to one of the ends must be sewn a small bone ring into which the scissors are thrust ; 
on to another, fix a packet of assorted needles by means of a few stitches througu the back 
of the paper, and on to the third sew an ordinary. paper clip (if you haven't these at home, 
you can buy them ever so cheaply at any stationers). This makes a splendid clip for the 
thimble, which is quickly slipped on and off. ; : : 2 

Now for your other trio of ends: For the centre one make a little pin cushion of silk to 
match your ribbon and stitch this on. The other two ribbon ends hold reels of cotton, ene 
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Make by Carefully Carrying Out the Instructions Given Below. 


—and so simple to make. 


white and one black. To fix these, just slip the ends of the ribbon 
down the centre hole of the spool and fasten a small safety-pin across 
the bottom. The reels are then quite secure, but when empty they are 
replaced by new ones in a moment. 
The lucky recipient will not, of course, expect you to provide anything 
so expensive as the scissors ; besides, she is almost sure to have a pet pair of 
her own she will like to slip into the ring. But do get the little packet of needles 
and the reels of cotton, and a thimble will not cost you very much if you can possibly 
‘manage it. 


A MATCHBOX IN VELVET. 


The most ordinary little cardboard or wooden box can be made into the dainty one you 
see illustrated at the top of this page with a few scraps of velvet and a little gold braid. Cut 
the velvet to size—four pieces, for the top, bottom and two sides respectively—and glue it 
in place, afterwards finishing off the edges with the gold braid, also glued on. 

The tray of the box, which is not covered with velvet, must be painted to match the 
velvet.and gold tassel affixed to one end by which to pull it out. You can make the tassel of 
strands of silk, fastened together at the top with silk wound round and round and tied. Fix 
it to the tray of the box by threading it on a piece of silk, passing this through a tiny hole 
in the tray and tying it to the other side through a bead, so that it does not slip out. 

You can use this box for trinkets, or if you glue a strip of emery paper to one side of the 
box it will make a lovely decorative matchbox for the drawing-room mantelpiece. 


WHEN FLOWERS ARE SCARCE. 


When flowers are expensive to buy for decorating the house mother will welcome a vaseful 
of decorated twigs. Pick the most graceful twigs you can find—such as birch and beech— 
and, first wiping them quite clean with a damp cloth, dab them all over with silver paint. 
This gives a pretty frosted effect, and if you tie a few acorns, also splashed with silver or 
painted different colours in enamel, to the twigs with black cotton, the effect will be prettier 


till. 
= A NOVELTY NECKLACE. 


Very likely you have quite a lot of tiny glass beads which you would like to use up in some 
way? If so, buy a penny reel of fine wire, a large diamanté stone and a small 
clasp, and make this dainty necklace. Any pretty coloured beads can be used, but it would 
be particularly sweet in silver or a pale shade to match your party frock. 

Cut off a piece of wire about 16 ins. long and to one end securely fasten one half of the 
clasp. The best way to do this is.to slip on three beads, then put the wire through one side 
of the clasp, twist the.wire once and pinch it well together, then pass it back again through 
your three beads and continue threading straight on. 

When the string measures 7 ins. slip it through one of the holes at the back of the diamanté 
stone and out of the next hole. Now thread on 34 more inches of beads and pass it back 
through the diamanté and out again through the opposite hole. This makes one of the loops 
of the “ true lover’s knot,” and another 2 ins. of beads will complete half of the bow. Finish 
off by passing the wire back through three or four beads before cutting off. 

The other side of the necklace is done in exactly the same way, putting your wire through 
the opposite sidé of the diamanté stone. When finished, arrange the loops and ends of the 
“bow ” nicely, and you will own one of the prettiest necklaces possible. 


LET POLLY. KEEP YOUR’ NOTES. 


How do you like the little parrot notebook ? It is ever so handy to keep hanging up 
beside the telephone so that you can scribble messages or numbers in it, or it makes a good 
shopping list. Motber can enter the articles she requires as she runs out of them, and the 
page can be torn out to take shopping. 

To make it, you want a peanut shaped like a parrot; this is a very usual shape among 
peanuts and you won’t have any difficulty in finding one. Paint it a bright red and yellow, 
with a bold-black dot for an eye and a black beak, and stick some curved “ feathers” cut 
out of red and yellow crepe paper to one end for a tail. Then push a length of wire through 
the nut from the underneath and twist each end round a large curtain ring or glass bangle. 

The little notebook is attached to the bangle by a piece of ribbon, to which it is glued, 
and a loop is made above it to take the pencil. Lastly, a loop of ribbon by which to hang up 
the parrot is added to the top of the bangle, and the little novelty is complete. 


There are no end to the funny things you can make with peanuts, by the way. If you 
Jook over a few of them you will see they are all sorts of peculiar shapes which will suggest 
various birds and animals to you, and it is quite simple to build them up with a little wire 
and a paintbox. 

If you have a small child at home who is fond of animals, you will be able to make 
a complete Noah’s Ark set for him or her. Storks can be made by painting the peanut body 
thickly white, adding matchsticks for the legs (push them in through the bottom of the 
nut with a little gum on the end to hold them securely) and a piece of matchstick shaved 
to a point for a beak. Eyes and wings are painted in black, and you can push in a feather 
or two for the tail. : . ; 

Horses can have four shorter matchstick legs with the tips painted black for hoofs, a card- 
board head stuck in at one end, and a few shreds of darning wool added for a tail. The tray 
of a matchbox, with cardboard wheels attached (thread these on a piece of wire which is 
pushed through the sides of the tray towards the bottom), and cardboard shafts, will make a 
lovely cart. : 
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' MY DEAR GIRLS,— 

i almost every batch of letters I get 

' “from you, there is at least one similar 
to this which has come from Bessie T., of 
Accrington: ‘‘ Lately, my friend will not 
speak to me, .and I have discovered 
someone has told her I have been saying 
unkind things about her. ‘This is 
utterly untrue, Pauline, and [ am very upset, 
as I am very, very fond of her and the thought 
of a break in our friendship makes me most 
unhappy.” 

Now, right at the very beginning, I want to 
say how very sorry I am that Bessie’s friend 
could believe such a story; friends should be 
so closely bound together that unfounded 
tales of this nature could never come between 
them. If there is not perfect trust between 


friends then their friendship is not the splendid. 


thing it should be*and neither of them can get 
the best out of such a friendship. 
So, before I go any farther, let me impress 
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to tales of this nature. More trouble can 
be caused by listening to gossip, which 
turns out to be utterly idle and without 
foundation, than through any other cause. 
Equally, of course, you must beware of 
indulging in gossip yourself, It is a 
temptation sometimes, as we all know, 
and sometimes, too, we slip into it 
without realising what we are doing, but we 
can, by always being on our guard, refrain 
from saying harmful or hurtful things about 
other people. If one never indulges in gossip, 
then gossip can never be believed when it is 
attributed to one. People will say instead : 
“ Why, I just know So-and-so couldn’t have said 
so. She wouldn’t say a thing like that.” 

But since Bessie’s chum evidently does feel 
there might be something in this rumour, then 
IT advise Bessie to tackle her straight away and 
have the matter out with her. Don’t let 
your chum think, for a moment, that you could 
have been guilty of gossiping about her, Bessie. 


it upon you not to believe gossip of any kind—especially 
about your friend. I am afraid it is a failing of girls to 
talk about other girls and not always with good reason for 
what they say; it is so easy to exaggerate a little or to 


imagine just a bit more then we actually know. So, 
until you have proof of its truth, never, never lend an ear 


A PROBLEM OF ORDER, 

“IT am the leader of a group of 
girls in the Dramatic Society at 
school,” writes “WONDERING,” of 
BARROW. “When we are acting, 
the girls who are not in the scene 
make a terrible noise. I have asked 
them to stop it and to criticise the 
play, but they take’ no notice. Could 
you please help me,’Pauline?” » 

{ take it that you are directing the 
play, “ Wondering,” my dear, and in 
such a case you cannot be expected to 
keep order among the non-actors at 
the same time. I suggest either that 
you make the people who are not 
required for the scene in hand stay 
outside in another room, or withdraw 
to the other end of the same room; or 
you could depute a strong-willed girl 
‘to keep order among them for you. 
Failing this, a straight, serious talk 
with them might do good, pointing 
out that the “show ” will get nowhere 
without the co-operation of all its 
east, and that such serious inter- 
ruptions will prevent it from pro- 
gressing as it should, and finishing 
by a gentle hint that people who are 
not inclined to co-operate in this way 
had better stand out of the club. 


A PRANK—AND THE RESULT. 


My poor “WORRIED SCHOOL- 
GIRL” (HEATH, nr. WAKEFIELD), 
how sorry I am for you! That a 


prank carried out in a spirit of daring 
should have had such unhappy conse- 
quences is tragic indeed, and I can 
fully understand how very unhappy 
you feel about it. But, my dear, this 
is one of the things which have to be 
“lived down.” Nothing you can do 
now could atone, but you have the 
consolation of knowing that you, at 
least, were not the prime instigator 
of the affair. Console yourself with 
working hard and trying to make up 
your lost position in the school, and 
look on this as a hard lesson which 
you will never forget and which will 
make you stecr clear of any further 
unhappiness.. through foolishness. 
About your chum’s parents; I think 
you had better respect their wishes 
and not go to their house. Be brave 
and make a fresh start, dear. 


% * * 
SHE, FEELS LEFT OUT. 

“I had a friend who, with me, was 
very friendly with a teacher at our 
Sunday-school,” writes “LONELY 
BROWN EYES,” of CAMBERWELL. 
“The teacher said she liked us equally 
well, but when she was married she 
had my chum for bridesmaid and not 
me, and since then they have both 
been distant towards me. What can 
I do, Pauline?” 

I understand very well how you 
feel about this, “Lonely Brown Eyes,” 
but I think you are allowing the fact 
that your chum was chosen as brides- 


Appeal to her trust in you, as a chum, and make her 
see that you couldn't, being a friend of hers, say what has 
been rumoured about her. Don’t.let her harbour this 
hateful suspicion a moment longer than yow can help. 


Your sincere friend, 
PAULINE. 


maid without you to rankle, instead 
of trying to forget About it. In the 
first place, you see, my: dear, the 
bride was quite entitled to choose 
whoever she liked for her bridesmaid, 
and perhaps she only wanted the one, 
so that it happened yow were dis- 
appointed; as she likes you equally 
well, it might quite easily have been 
your chum who'was disappointed, and 
if she took it as you have done, then 
it would now be you who would be 
feeling as awkward and upset as she 
is most likely feeling now. They 
probably said very little about it to 
you because they were afraid you 
would feel put out, and they are now 
avoiding you most likely for the same 
reason. It’s up to you, “Brown 
Eyes,” to put all that aside and show 
them that you are as willing to be 
friends as ever. You say you didn’t 
want me to tell you to stay away 
because that would be a “coward’s 
way out”; well, this is the brave 
way ! : 
* * * 


The only thing to do to show your 
chum Joan that you still regard her 
as your best friend is really to put 
yourself out to show her, PATSY C., 
of EARL’S COURT. Invite her to go 
out with you frequently, and don’t 
accept “No” for an answer! I gus- 
pect this attitude of hers is only a 
temporary fit of annoyance which will 
soon pass off. 


PAULINE is the solver of all schoolgirl problems. You can write to her 
feeling she will understand and sympathise. Address your letters to her at 
SCHOOL-DAYS Office, The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4, 
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A MERRY MADCAP—AND A_ PRINCESS ;- THEY SEEM WORLDS APART BUT _IN THIS FASCINATING 
STORY FATE THROWS THEM VERY STRANGELY TOGETHER. 


Beryl Was So | 


HILE Paula and Eleanor loudly applauded, the “ Princess ” walked up to the platform to receive her prize. 


= 


“Tam 


sure,” beamed Mrs. Croker, handing her a dainty wrist-watch, “it gives me much pleasure to present you with 


this trifle.” 


THE STORY BEGINS: 


ERYL FORDWAY was puzzled 
when her father sent her to live at 
Mrs. Tremayne’s stylish home to acquire 
“olish”? and “finish.” Beryl did not 
know that the captain knew the 
daugliter of Prince Valdena, who had 
travelled on his ship, was wanting a 
girl companion for a world cruise, and 
that he hoped Beryl would fill the post. 
But Beryl, a gay-hearted madcap, 
found’ her néw life in the artificial 
atmosphere of the Treimaynes’ home, 
with languid Paula Tremayneé -as her 
only companion, utterly wearying. So 
when she met two jolly twin sisters at 
a fair it was only natural they should 
become great chums, 
Beryl. met Count Olva, secretary to 
Prince Valdena, Not. knowing ~ his 
mission, she was surprised at the interest 


If only they knew her. real 


identity ! Beryl thought grimly. 


he took in. her, and at. the way he 
appeared disappointed by her madcan 
actions. Beryl became friendly with a 
gul who lived in a cottage that had 
been deserted for some time; but Paula 
and Eleanor Croker would have nothing 
to do with her. 

Paula and Eleanor each hoped to take 
Beryl’s place as the Princess Stephanie's 
companion. Beryl discovered that they 
hoped to meet the princess, and planned 
to play @ jaye on them. 

Later, at a fancy-dress dance, Beryl 
dressed up as a princess, and Eleanor, 
mistaking her for Prineess Stephanie, 
told her how Capiain Fordway had in- 
tended his daughter to be the. princess? 
companion. Beryl then discovered- that 
her father was in the dance hath 


(Now read on.) 


A BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


OMEHOW, Beryl kept command of her- 
self even in that desolating 
moment. She maintained all the air of 
a princess as sho said imperiously to 
Eleanor: 

‘‘Leave me, please! I will speak te 
Captain Fordway myself !” 

* Ye-es, your royal 
faltered Eleanor. 

But inwardly Beryl’s spirits were at 
zero. She knew the truth now.’ She 
knew why her father had sent her to 
stay with the Tremaynes, and his reason 
for wishing her to acquire a new polish 
and> deportment. : 

He had hoped that one day she would 
be chosen as companion to the Princess 
Stephanie! He-had even dreamed of 
her accompanying the princess on a 
voyage round the world! 


highness |” 
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thing, Beryl,” he said huskily. 


- It had been from the beginning an 
impossible dream. Beryl had no false 
conceit of herself. She knew quite well 
that she possessed none of the stately 
attributes necessary to a girl aspiring to 
enter the highest of high Society. She 
was by nature so different—so boisterous 
and free-hearted- and lively; one who 
had no time for elegant -poses and 
graces, but whose high spirits called 
always for activity. ° 

Drawing-rooms—Court-rooms—Society 
functions; these were utterly out of her 
line. She knew it. 


But her father had placed these fond 
hopes in her, and for his sake she felt 
sad; she felt that she had grievously 
His hopes now must 


disappointed him. 
all be dashed. 

She hurried across. the ball-room to 
the doorway at which he was standing. 
She saw him start as his gaze rested on 
the “royal robes” she was wearing. 
For the moment he did not recogiise 
her through her mask. . He may even 
have thought that she was indeed a 
royal personage. 

“And then she called softly to him: 

“Dad!” 

His face lit up with joy. Beryl 
guessed his thoughts. He believed that 
she. was seriously impersonating a royal 
young lady as part of her “etiquette ” 
training. Her heart sad within her, she 
tucked her arm through his and hustled 
him quickly through the doorway into 
the vestibule. 

“Why, Beryl, my dear, this is a 
grand surprise!’ he was saying 
eestatically. ‘‘You’re carrying out my 
wishes to the letter, and making a 
regular little queen of yourself! When 
I first saw you, I no more dreamed it 
was you than ne 

“Dad, this is all a lark!’’ she put in 
hurriedly, ‘I dressed up this way just 
to tease somebody. I—I don’t want to 
sail under false colours with you, dear 
old daddy! I haven’t been carrying out 
your wishes at all. I didn’t dream why 
you wanted me to—tg get polished and 
refined and all that. I’ve only just 
heard the secret—by accident !’’ 


‘Captain Fordway’s eyes clouded. He 


~ stared at her in bewildered dismay. 


“You—you’ve heard the — secret, 
Beryl?” he gasped. “ D’you mean—you 
know why I sent you to Mrs. Tremayne 
to be trained?” 

Beryl nodded wistfully. She took his 
hand and held it in a tight, hot little 
grip. 

“You were having me trained as a 
companion for Princess Stephanie, 
weren’t you, dad?” she said _shakily. 
“You—you really thought. I - could 
make myself fit for the appointment. 
It’s wonderful to. think you had such— 
such faith in me; I’ll never forget that. 
But, dad’’—a sad little smile curved 
her lips—‘“‘I’ve let you down! I’m still 
the same Beryl as ever !’’ 

He didn’t speak at once, though his 
fingers tightened impulsively over her 
hand. 

“TI—I suppose Count Olva must have 
told you how hopeless I am?’ she went 
on haltingly. “He met me. I—TI didn’t 
know, then, how much was at stake. 
But even if I had known, it couldn’t 
have made any difference, dad! I have 
to be my natural self. And I couldn’t 
ever live up to the—the polite Society 
style. You know what I mean, don’t 
you, dear?”’ she finished up helplessly. 

He looked at her fondly and without 
reproof, but there was a world of 
sorrow in his face. 

“Nothing I’m going to say alters one 
“Tve 


aiways peen proud Of you, and always 
will be!” 

He sat down on a settee and drew 
her down beside him. He seemed to 
stifle a sigh. 

“T knew Count Olva met you; but 
I’ve never heard a word of his report,” 
he went on, after a strained «pause. 
“His report was made direct to Prince 
Valdena, of course; not to me. I—I'd 
taken it for. granted that it was a 
favourable report.. Wasn’t it, dear, do 
you think ?’’ 

Beryl gave a wistful shake of the 
head. How well she could picture that 
day’s outing with Count Olva, and his 
unaccountable displeasure at everything 
she said or did! She had_ never 
dreamed, then, how carefully he was 
studying her, and the reason for it. 

“I did nothing to offend the count, 
but I knew at the time he thought 1 
was a—a hopeless sort of person,’’ she 
said quietly. ‘FE just carried on in my 
ordinary way, dad. I talked about the 
things that interest me, and I enjoyed 
myself just as if I were out with you 
or anybody else. I'd no idea that I—I 
had anything to lose by it. In any case, 
I couldn’t have been different !’’ 

Her father gave a sigh. - 

“What actually happened on the out- 
ing, dear?’’ he asked heavily. 

With simple candour Beryl gaye a 
straightforward account of the day’s 
drive, her own lighthearted adventures, 
and the attitude the count had shown 
towards her. 

By the end. of it all Captain Ford- 
way’s face was glum. The ghost of a 
smile hovered mirthlessly on his lips. 

“Tm not going to blame you, lassie 
he said. “Jf there’s any blame at all, 
it’s mine, anyhow; for I should have 
told you the secret at the beginning and 
put you on your guard. Not that it 
could really have made much difference, 
as you say,” he added helplessly. 
“You're your father’s daughter, Beryl. 
And I’ve always been an old sea-dog 
without any use for airs and graces! 
But I did hope——’’ he broke off, sigh- 
ing, and didn’t finish the sentence. 

“T know, dad!’’ Beryl said shakily. 
“You had better hopes of me! You 
had such high ambition for me. . Oh, 
dad, old thing ”—she groaned aloud— 
“if you only knew how impossible I'd 
be as a princess’ companion! Just 
picture it! I can’t even do the right 
thing in the potty little local Society 
here. ‘They make me tired. The 
Croker girl gives me fits, and she’s the 
leader—she’s the mayor’s daughter. She 
played up for all she was worth to 
Count, Olva when he took us out that 
day——” 

‘What?’ Her father’s dismay deep- 
ened abjectly. “Don’t tell me that the 
count met any other- girl here—anyone 
who might have cut you out, in a 
manner of speaking?” 

Beryl groaned again. 

“Oh, yes, he did, dad! And you 
haven’t heard one half of it yet!’’ she 
said. “Eleanor Croker met him. So 
did Mrs. Tremayne’s daughter, Paula. 
And, what’s more, they both know all 
the secret; and they’re both falling over 
each other to meet the princess and 
become her companion.”’ 


The last flicker of hope died out of 
the captain’s. eyes. 

“Are you sure of this?” he muttered. 

“Certain! That’s why they’re here 
this evening!” Beryl said. “ And that’s 
why I togged up in these clothes to jape 
them.” 

She gave a brief account of all that 
had passed—how she had come to hear 
of the aspirations of Eleanor and Paula, 
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and had masqueraded before them as a 
princess this evening, never dreaming 
how closely she herself was connected 
with the hopes at which those two were 
aiming. 

Lhere was little enough merriment in 
her narrative now, and her father 
scarcely listened. He rose heavily to his 
feet at last. He put his hand under 
Beryl's arm and walkéd with her 
towards the exit. 

And there he paused, his eyes looking 
wistfully down at her, 

“It’s a disappointment for us both, 
young skipper; but we're’ beaten-!’? he 
said quietly... “I guess we'll forget all 
about it, eh?” 

She held his arm tightly. 

“Dad, it’s only for your sake that I’m 


MY DEAR READERS. 


D> usual, here is your Editor 
squeezing himself into the 
tiniest possible space at the end of 
the paper, and hoping that he will 
be able to crowd in all the things 
he wishes to say to you. You 
know, if he were not such a patient 
Editor, with such a strong sense of 
duty, he might be inclined to in- 
dulge in a little grumble about this 
state of aftairs; but then, you sce, 
it is really his Own fault, after all, 
because if he will cram the paper so 
full of stories and articles for you 
then he must expect to have only a 
tiny place left for himself! 

Still, so long as you get an idea 
of all the delights which next 
Saturday’s Scuoot-Days «will bring: 
you, nothing else matters! And to 
make quite sure of this I’d better 
hurry up and tell you right away. 
Where’s that Secrets Book of mine? 

Ah, well! Right in the front of 
the paper you will find a splendid 
article entitled. “IN THE SHOW 
WITH MAURICE CHEVALIER,” 
which tells you all about a clever 
girl acrobat, who was billed in 
the same programme as Maurice 
Chevalier when this popular film 
favourite appeared recently in 
London. The story of Mary Lee’s 
rise to acrobatic fame reads like a 
fascinating romance, and I know 
you will be enthralled with every 
word. So don’t miss this extra- 
special treat, to begin with! é 

“SHOULD SCHOOLGIRLS 
FOLLOW FASHION?” is the in- 
triguing title of a special, extra- 
long article, written by our well- 
loved and ever-helpful Aunt Amy; 
and if I know anything about you 
readers of mine, this will be one of 
the very first articles you will read. 
I can promise you it is a really 
splendid one. 
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e 
disappointed, dear,’ she said breath- 
lessly. “I didn’t know about it till five 
minutes ago. And. I’ve never wanted 
to meet princesses and live in palaces, 
and any old stuff like that, anyhow! 
But—but if I could Pd have tried_to— 
to get there just to please you. Dad, 
you don’t think I’ve sort of let you 
down, do you?”’ : 

“No, no! We understand each other; 
you and me, little skipper,” he -whis- 
pered,. drawing her closer to him. 
“Youre a chip of the -old_ block. 
You’re not cut out for this airs-and- 
graces business. I don’t know’ that I 
ever really wanted you to be any dif- 
ferent. Of course, I liked to think that 
my girl would be hobnobbing with a 


LEE IT ET 


Write to your Editor. He is 
always delighted to hear from you. 
His address-is’: : 
SCHOOL-DAYS: Office, 
The Eleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


TALK— 


SHALL WE? 


“FILM -STARS IN FANCY 
DRESS” is a gay and colourful 
feature which you will want to keep 
by you for help in choosing carnival 
frocks for future revels; and 
“JUST LITTLE THINGS” © is 
another. of our popular handwork 
articles. which tells you of some de- 
lightfully pretty and dainty trifles 
you will find very casy to make. 

“TRF YOU WERE HEAD- 
MISTRESS ” .is the title of an 
article which will make you smile, 
because it will express so exactly 
thoughts you most likely have often 
had; and Pauline’s words on “BE 
A ‘NO-SURRENDER’ GIRL ” will 
come as an inspiration and a tonic, 
to you. I feel sure quite a number 
of you will keep this inspiring letter 
of hers by you to read when you are 
feeling a little “down” and in need 
of cheering up. 

In addition to these and other 
splendid ‘articles, and further instal- 
ments of our great serials, I shall 
havea BIG SECRET to tell you.in 
my next letter—a secret I know you 
will welcome with shouts of joy. So 
make a special point of reading my 
letter next Saturday. 

Just before I end, I must remind 
you. that “THE SCHOOLGIRLS’ 
OWN” is giving away another de- 
lightful FREE GIFT this week. 
This consists of a lovely, REAL 
PHOTO-CARD OF KAY JOHN- 
SON, which will delight all you 
film-goers’ hearts. So don’t forget 
to buy this week’s SCHOOLGIRLS’ 
OWN next time you go along to 
your newsagents, and make sure of 
securing this lovely free gift. 


Your sincere friend, 
YOUR EDITOR. 


_striding out into the night; 


_ Eleanor. 


princess,” ne aaded, with @ sign; “ but 
there was more in it than that.” 

He met her questioning eyes, and his 
smile trembled a little as he told her. 

“Tt was to mcan a cruise round the 
world, dear, on my boat.’’ 

“Dad !” 


The word came in. a whisper from 
Beryl. A bitter, desolate sense of loss 
filled her. 
every chance of entering the realms of 
Royalty—a. chance she had never ex- 
pected and never wanted. But she 
knew now that she had forfeited. with 
it the lifelong dream of her heart—a 
world voyage aboard her father’s boat. 

“Never mind, skipper,” he was say- 
ing to her. “I suppose I set my hopes 
too high. It was all on account of my 
wanting to have you with me. I 
thought more of that than anything 
else. ‘There’s been too many long part- 
ings between you and me—ceh, girlie? 


But there, the day will come when Pm _ 


finished with scafaring; and then you 
and I will.be always together. And we 
won't want any princesses in our way. 
either, will we ?’’ r 

He latighed “a little huskily, but that 
laugh hid a world of disappointment. 
Beryl knew it. She tried to tell him 
that she was putting her whole heart 
into that scheme he had once had for 
retiring to a little farmstead of his own, 
but somehow the words wouldn’t come. 

And all at once he kissed her and 
was gone. She saw his stalwart figure 
and she 
knew that his disappointment was. in- 
finitely greater than her own. 


“THE “ PRINCESS” UNMASKED. 


mHIN the colourful — ball-room, 
Eleanor Croker had edged her 
way up to the refreshment buffet. 

She was buying a large lemonade-and- 
ice for the girl she believed to be the 
Princess Stephanie. She little dreamed 
that that girl was actually no other than 
Beryl! 

‘And now the figure of Paula moved 
towards the buffet in her costume of 
Bo-Peep. Her eyes glinted behind her 
mask as she heard a Geisha Girl giving 
lavish orders at the counter. She knew 
perfectly well that this Geisha Girl was 


- “Put that-lemonade in a nicer glass, 
will you?” Eleanor was saying. “And 
make it a double strawberry ice—the 
best: you have, please.’’ 

Paula could not contain her feelings. 
She waited till Eleanor had moved out 
of the clustering crowd, glass in hand, 
~~ then -balefully she descended upon 
1er. - 

* Ay suppose,’” Paula said bitterly— 
“Ay suppose you’ve bought that iced 
lemonade for somebody else here, 
Eleanor *— somebody ~ you’re . trying 
frantically hard to impress?” - 

The glass shook a little in Eleanor’s 
hand; but she had expected this chal- 
lenge, and now that it had come she 
meant to meet it brazenly. 

“Are you referring, by any chance, to 
the Princess Stephanie ?’’ she demanded 
icily. 

“T am!” glared Paula. 

“T thought so.” Eleanor, gave a 
short laugh. ‘“I noticed that you’ve 
been dancing attendance on her when- 
ever you had half a chance. _ Perhaps, 
dear, you’re disappointed with the sort 
of impression you’ve made upon her 
Royal Highness ?” 

The tyes of each of them flashed 
through their masks. Swords were 
drawn now; it was no time to hide the 
fierce rivalry, that each hore the other. 

“Don’t imagine that I don’t know 
your ‘little: game; Eleanor, because I 


She could cheerfully: forfeit. 


Go!’ said , Paula. “T’ve known for 
weeks now that you’re ‘trying to wheedle 
round Princess Stephanie and‘ become 
her companion. Gracious ine!’? She 
laughed mockingly. “What-a wild 
hope! Mother and I have screamed 
about it, Eleanor—simply screamed ! 
The idea of your mixing in “Royal . 
society is the best joke we've ever 
heard !’’ ; 

Eleanor’s lips curled spitefully. 

“Not half so funny, my- dear, as your 
trying to get the same chance for your- 
self!” she flung back. - ‘‘ You’re no more 
fit for a princess’ society than our 
gardener is! In fact, only a moment 
ago the princess herself was laughing at 
the absurdity of your ambitions !’’ ; 

That was a nasty one, and it hit home 
hard at Paula. ; 

‘Indeed?’ she _ said. “Tndeed ? 
Would you like me to repeat to you 
what the princess has been saying about 
yourself, Eleanor Croker? I tried to 
putin a good word for you. But I 
can’t undo the impression she’s formed. 
I can’t prevent her from regarding you 
as the laughing-stock of this dance !”’ 

“The Jaughing-stock ?” hissed Eleanor. 

“It stings, doesn’t it?’’ tittered Paula. 
“But, of course, her Royal Highness 
can only judge you by your actions!” 

Eleanor gritted her teeth. But she ~ 
had a trump card to play, and she 
delivered it with crushing force. 

“Perhaps you'll repeat that to my 
mother—the mayoress!” she challenged. 
“Mother is coming here this evening 
to judge the fancy costumes, and 
present the prizes. She will be promi- 
nent on the platform, Paula Tremayne. 
So you will have every opportunity of 
speaking to her.” ; 

And Eleanor glided away with the 
dignity of a superb triumph. 

Paula stood beaten and chagrined. 
She realised bitterly that the Crokers 
had seized a erushing advantage. Mrs. 
Croker herself had inveigled her way 
here as judge of the fancy costumes! — 

And Mrs. Croker was the mayoress! 
She would be accepted by all as the 
leading dignitary present. She would, 
of course, make a special point of 
taking the princess under her wing and 
winning further favours for Eleanor. 
That was what Mrs, Croker © had 
intended. 

Paula tottered away. MH 

If only her own mother had been 
the mayoress! If only she herself 
could have enjoyed the advantage that 
Eleanor was to have—as daughter cf 
the Mayor of Rothleigh! . 

And now a wild commotion could be 
heard at the entrance. ‘The mayoress 
had arrived! ‘The dancers were stand- 
ing back respectfully to give her a clear 
path, and the stewards were ushering 
her with fitting pomp into the hall, 

The band ceased playing. ; 

Bitterly Paula watched Mrs. Croker 
take her place upon the platform. 
Someone presented her with a large 
floral bouquet. 

There was a.hushed silence while 
the M.C. made an announcement. 

“Qadies and gentlemen, we are now 
to have the unexpected honovr of the 
mayoress’ assistance. Mrs. Croker has 
graciously consented to act as judge 
of the costumes, and present the prizes 
to those whom she considers the winners. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, will you 
please line up forthe fancy dress 
parade.” 3 

Paula’s. checks. burned -under her 
mask. She wasn’t going to be left 


out of this whatever happened. : 
She saw the princess moye into the 

midst of the buzzing crowd, and she 

made a frantic: rush towards her. 


But Paula was too late! Eleanor 
Croker was at the princess’ side before 
her! Those two were going to be 
partners for the parade. 

Gritting her teeth, Paula pushed for- 
ward and ranged herself immediately 
behind the couple. She tried to catch 
the eye of the supposed princess, but 
the latter appeared not to see her. 

And now another figure pressed 
towards Paula—a figure in the costume 
of a pierrette. 

It was really. May, Weston. But it 
was Beryl’s. costume she wore, and 
Paula fully believed that it was Beryl. 

“T don’t want you as my partner, 
Beryl!” she hissed at the pierrette. 


announeed. She could guess the mean 
advantage that Mrs. Croker was going 
to take. 

And Paula was right! 

The order came to halt just as the 
two couples were directly in front of 
the platform. 

A drum-roll called for silence. Mrs. 
Croker rose graciously from her chair. 

“Without hesitation,’’ she announced, 
“<I. award first prize to the young lady 
who represents the princess !” 

A burst of clapping went up in which 
Eleanor loudly joined. Paula did like- 
wise, taking care that the princess 
should hear and observe her. 
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“You're afraid [ll 
carry off the prize, I 
suppose!” chuckled the 
other. , 

That was more than 
Paula could stand. She 
put out a fierce hand 
and grabbed the pier- 
rette towards her. She 
would show Beryl—as 
she supposed—which of 
them would win the 
prize. 

And now the couple 
stood as partners to- 
gether immediately be- 
hind Eleanor and the 
supposed princess. 

A roll came from the 
drums. The band struck 
up a lively tune, and the 
parade moved forward 
in step. 

Round and round the 
hall the column marched, 
with Paula and the pier- 
rette following close on 
the heels of Eleanor and 
the “princess,” and with 
Mrs. Croker — smiling 
pompously down from 
the platform. 

Paula knew what the 
result would be long 
before the decision was 
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There was a perceptible pause. 
Then, with rather slow steps, 


the 


“princess ” walked up to the platform 


to receive her’ prize, 


It was a dainty little wristlet-watch. 


“And I am. sure,” 


beamed Mrs. 


Croker, “that it gives me the greatest 


pleasure to present this trifle. 


Your 


costume, if I may say so, is most be- 


coming—most exquisite !” 


“TI knew you would win the prize, 


AMATEUR ACTRESSES, READ THIS! 


The Importance of 
Small Parts. 


478 extraordinary what a number 

of aspiring young amateur -ac- 
tresses won't realise the importance 
of small parts in a play. 

They are given a minor part in 
their dramatic society’s production 
and, because it is just a minor 
part, they take little trouble over it. 
*“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” they'll say 
off-handedly, ‘‘it’s only a small 
part.” And they'll play it in that 
spirit, too, and wonder why they don’t 
get a bigger and more important part 
in their company’s next production. 

By taking no interest in their work, the “ small 
parts ’? can ruin a whole show, for to produce a 
successful play every actor and actress in the 
company must pull together and work in perfect 
harmony. The minor roles play nearly as much 
part in that success as the leading roles, since 
the stars of a show depend to a very large extent 
on their lesser lights. ae 

Bungling of lines; wrong cues; missing cues 
completely; if the ‘“‘small parts” are guilty 
of these errors—and they will be guilty of them 
if they don’t take the necessary care at rehearsals 
—then they are letting their company down 
besides ruining their own chances of achieving 
distinction. 

If you get a small part it is up to you to put 
your whole heart into it. Of course, you would 
have liked a bigger part—that’s natural—but 
if you are worthy of a bigger part, maybe you'll 
get it sooner or later. As it is, it is up to you to 
prove your worth in the part given you, however 
small. 

Perhaps you are given a part in a crowd sceno 
—and off the stage at that. Doesn’t sound at 
all attractive, does it? Why—not even on the 
stage! Yet for all that, you and the rest of the 
crowd must realise that you have a responsibility. 
Those on the stage will be waiting for your cue 
to carry on with their next lines. Come in too 
soon and you’re going to put them in a nasty 
tangle. Come in too late and you will hold up 
the action of the play; perhaps turn a very 
dramatic situation into a humorous one. Can 
you imagine anything worse ? 

So now you know the importance of small 
parts ; how they can make or mara play. When 
you are asked to take a small part in your 
dramatic society’s next production, remember 
your responsibility—and shoulder it with credit 
to yourself ! 
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s 
your Royal Highness! whispered 
Eleanor. 

“There is nobody else here who: 
could hold a candle to you, your Royal 
Highness,” echoed Paula, darting a 
paunyed look at Eleanor as she said 

his, 

The next two prizes, second, and 
third were each awarded to strangers. 
It made Paula’s blood boil afresh. 

If anybody else but Mrs. Croker had 
been presenting the gifts, Paula felt 
fiercely certain that she herself would 
have received second prize. 

The clapping gradually died away. 
The M.C. stepped up to Mrs. Croker’s 
side on the platform and whispered a 
word in her ear. She nodded. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” sho 
said. brightly, “will you please take 
off your masks!” 

Fifty pairs of hands moyed obediently. 
Paula gave a sudden gasp. ‘The pier- 
rette beside her ; was not Beryl! 
Unmasked, she proved to be no other 
than May Weston; 

And in that same instant a muffled 
scream came from Eleanor Croker. She 
swayed backwards. 

Paula followed her gaze, and almost 
collapsed on the ball-room floor. 

Both were staring wildly at the sup- 
posed princess, er mask had been 
removed, 

Grimly smiling at them they saw not 
the features of a royal stranger, but 
the. composed, calm, unmistakable 
features of—Bery] ! 

*Q-oh!” gasped -Bleanor. 

*O-oh!”’ gasped. Paula. 

They took another frenzied look at 
Beryl, and their mouths dropped open, 
the power of speech gone from them. 

Not a movement came from Beryl; 
not the flicker of an eyelid. She stood 
expressionless save for that cool, grim 
smile upon her lips. 

“B-Beryl!” came faintly from Mrs. 
Croker. 

She was standing on the edge-of tho 
platform, holding on to tho back of 
her chair for support, and gaping down 
at Beryl. 

* And now, with a- very. deliberato 
movement, Beryl glanced down at the 
watch she had just been awarded. 

“Ten o'clock!” she said calmly. She 
looked across at May Weston as if 
oblivious to the others. ‘‘We’ll come 
up to the cloak-room, shall we, May? 
And Ill give you back these glad rags 
you lent me, old thing!” 

She took May’s arm and sauntered 
from the floor before Eleanor, Paula, 
or Mrs. Croker could.recover their shat- 
tered senses. 


. 


WHEN THE LIGHT WENT OUT. 


trH that same cryptic smile still 

playing on her lips, Beryl walked 

with May Weston upstairs to the cloak- 
room. 

“We hayen’t heard the last of this 
little joke yet, May,” she murmured 
grimly; “but I’ve learnt a whole heap 
of funny things to-night! Dll tell you 
later. Just now I’m ready for Eleanor 
& Co. when they want me!” 

She hadn’t long to wait. She had 
hardly stepped into the cloak-room at 
May’s side when _ hurrying © footsteps 
were heard on the stairs. A second 
later, Mrs. Croker burst into the room, 
white with wrath, followed by the pant- 
ing figures of Eleanor and Paula. 

“Beryl!  Boryl Fordway!’ cried 
Mrs. Croker. She slammed the door as 
the others entered, and stood with her 
back against it, her features twitching 
with rage. “So this was a_ wicked, 
wicked hoax on your part. You have 
dared to come here impersonating her 
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— Highness, the Princess Stephanie! 
3 
“The less 

Stephanie, the better, Mrs. 
Bery! put im distinctly. 
steady eyes upon the mayoress. ie | 
acted a straightforward jape. It’s 
taught me a lot.. I know now that you 
haven’t been straightforward with me; 
not one of you.” 

Eleanor and Paula drooped visibly. 
Mrs. Groker’s face changed colour. 

“Wh-what do you mean——” 
tried to bluster. 

“You know perfectly well 
what I mean,” Beryl rapped 
out. “You've been trying to 
push Eleanor into a position 
that my father hoped I should 
have. Paula’s been trying to 
win the same chance for her- 
self. That would have been 
fair rivalry if you’d all acted 
above board, but you haven't. 
You’ve all hugged the seeret to 
yourselves, keeping nie in the 
dark and acting slyly bebind 
my back !”” 

“I —I— really—— 
Mrs. Croker. 

“My father has been here 
this evening, and he’s told me 
everything,” Beryl said scorn- 
fully. ‘‘As a matter of fact, 

Eleanor had already let the cat 

out of the bag. I don’t think 

we'd better Mention the 
Princess Stephanie again. But 

all I'll say is this: Pll be jolly 

sorry for her if she’s got to 

have either your ‘Eleanor or 

Paula as a companion. There 

isn’t a spark of loyalty between the lot 
of yout” 

Paula’s lip quivered, and she stepped 
impulsively to Beryl’s side, 

“I-—I’m sorry, Beryl; but—but 
honestly I didn’t mean to be disloyal tu 
you, and neither did mother!” she said 
shakily. “It was just that—that we 
‘knew you hadn’t a chance; and we knew 

‘that Eveanor’ was trying to get the 

appointment for herself“ And so mother 
th-thought that I—I would be more suit- 
able myself.” 

Beryl looked at her, and 
softened a, little. : 

“So you would be, Patle!” she’ said. 
“Match more suitable ‘than Eleanor. 
You haven’t been a bit straight with 
me, but all the same, I hope you'll get 
the chance. I know which DPd choose 
if I were the princess.” 

Mrs. Croker almost exploded. 

“You dare, dare speak like that of 
my daughter!” she cried. ‘You fancy 
you have a giievance, do you, Beryl, 
and therefore you think you will insult 
Eleanor? The idea of your ever com- 
panioning a princess is positively and 
wholly absurd. But let me inform you 
that if is a very serious offence to—to 
defraud people by impersonating a 
princess, as you did this evening. It 
has held me up to ridicule, it has——” 

Quietly May Weston interrupted her. 

“Beryl was entitled to wear any cos- 
tume she liked, Mrs. Croker. She has 
not said she was the Princess Stephanie. 
If you feel that you've been affronted, 
you’d better blame me, because I was 
in the joke with her. She lent me 
these pierrette things of hers. And I 
lent her those clothes she’s wearing 
now.” 

“You. did, did you?” Mrs. Croker 
raised a pair of lorgnettes and surveyed 
May through them with glinting eyes. 
“And who are you, pray?” 

“May’s a friend of mihe——” Beryl 
began steadily. : 

But the shrill voice of Eleanor quickly 
drowned her, 


ou say about the Princess 
Croker !” 
She fixed 


she 


2 


” began 


her eyes 


MB:- CROKER swung round upon May accusing- 


ly. 


valuable piece of jewellery?” she asked. 


“How did you come in possession of this 


“T refuse 


to believe that a girl in your position can have come , 
by it honestly.” May fell back in alarm, 
and Beryl stepped swiftly to her side. 


“She’s a common cottager’s girl, 
mother! She lives in that poky httle 
hovel by the hills—that hevel called the 
Crypt!” 

Beryl’s eyes “blazed as she saw the 
sensitive flush that mounted into May’s 
cheeks. It increased’ her own wrath a 
thousandfold to hear Eleanor’s spite 
being vented on a girl who was not in 
a position to defend herself. 

“May Weston’s a friend of mine, and 
that’s something you'll never be, 
Eleanor!” she flared. “If you dare to 
insult her, or her home——” 

“Wait a moment!” ~ 

Mrs. Croker raised an imperious 
hand. The glint had deepened in her 
eyes. There was something in_ her 
manner which silenced Beryl and put 
her on her guard. 

“T understood you to 
Weston, that you lent Beryl this 
costume!” Mrs. Croker  said— very 
deliberately. “I am very surprised to 
hear that a mere cottage girl has clothes 
of that quality in her possession, I can 
hardly conceive that you came by 
them—honestly !” 

“Mrs. Croker!” May turned white. 
Her lands clenched at her sides. 

“Are you accusing a friend of mine 
of—of dishonesty, Mrs. Croker?” Bery] 
blazed out. 

“T have made no accusations. I am 
merely inquiring!” Mrs. Croker said in 
cold tones. 

And now her eyes were surveying 
Beryl from head to toe, taking full 
stock of the “royal” robes she was 
wearing. Her gaze rested at last upon 
the tiara perched on Beryl’s head. She 
took a quick pace forward. 


say, May 


x 4 


“What is-this thing—this jewelled 
tiara?” ‘she éxclauned!- ‘Was this also 
lent to you by that cottager’s girl?” 

“Tt wast It’s ‘all May’s property !” 
3eryl said icily. °~ : 

“Ts it, indeed?” 

With a stidden, exetted gesture, Mrs. 
Croker put out her hand and jerked 
the tiara from Beryl’s head. Breathing 
heavily, she held: the thing under the 
light. It glistened ‘and:sparkled up at 
her. : 

A gasp left her lips. 

“This is genuine!” she. cried. 
are diamonds—real diamonds !” 

She swung round, her eyes flashing 
aceusation upon May Weston, There 
was a sudden tense silence in the room. 
May Weston had turned white to the 
lips, and was trembling. 

“These diamonds are genuinc—I am 
certain of it!” Mrs. Croker burst out 
again. “Answer me, girl! Where 
does this thing come from? How do 
you come to have it in your posses- 
sion ?” 

Not a sound came from May Weston. 
She stood as one thunderstruck. The 
eyes of Paula.and, Eleanor were fixed 
upon her in horror. It was Beryl who 
recovered herself in that sensational 
moment. 

“Of course, they’re not genuine* dia- 
monds! What rot!” she cried hotly. 
“You’re only saying it to. get up a 
scene against May, Mrs. Croker, What 
are you actually inferring?” 

“Tnferring ?” echoed Mrs. Croker, her 
voice quivering “What should I or 
anybody else infer when valuable jewels 
are found in the possession of a poor 
cottager’s girl? They’re’ diamonds— 


“These 
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real diamonds! Im certain of it! Are 
you foolish enough to think she could 
come ‘by them-honestty-? ‘Look at her! 
Look ‘at the coléur of her ‘face, and ‘the 
way she’s trembling!” “- ~ 

“You can see she's guilty 1” 
Eleanor. ea 

Beryl crossed over to May’s sides 
Whatever the explanation might be, 
May was not going to lack a friend at 
a time like this. 

“There’s some mistake, isn’t there, 
May?” Beryl whispered hurriedly. 
“The thing’s not valuable at all?” 

“It—it may be,” May said, with @ 
shaky, little smile, “I only know that 
I brought it from home with the ‘rest 
of the things. My guardian knew I 
did. And there’s absolutely nothing to 
make a fuss about at all.” 

“Good enough, old thing!” 
said. 

She met May’s honest, but frightened 
eyes, and gave her a reassuring smile. 
There was not a doubt in her mind, and 
never had been. Whether the tiara 
were valuable or otherwise, May's pos- 
session of it was perfectly innocent. 

“You've heard May’s explanation, 
Mrs. Croker, and that’s the end of, it,’’ 
Beryl said quietly. “Will you* kindly 
give that tiara back to me, or to May ?” 

Mrs. Croker shook her head emphatic- 
ally. Her face was crimson with ex- 
citement, her eyes full of accusation. 

With a melodramatic movement she 
placed the tiara on the table in such 


panted 


Beryl 
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a way that the light” glistened. and. re- 
flected in ii, She pointed 2: ‘trembling 
hand at the thing. “* -- 

“That is a costly piece of jewellery ! ” 
she cried. ~ “If May Weston’ has a 


‘right to. bring it here, if she is not’ in 


wrongful possession of it, then I shall 
require to know more about it from her 
guardian. No cottage woman could 
possess jewellery of that quality.” 

She swung round upon May as if de- 
termined to trap her. 

“Have you anything more to tell me, 
anything to confess, or am I to come 
straight back with you to this guardian 
of yours?” 


May started back, her hand pressed 


to her face. 

“You—you can’t come home with me !” 
she stammered, her voice shaking with 
agitation. “T've told you all there is 
to tell. You can take my word, or not, 
as you please. But my home’s just as 
private as yours is, Mrs. Croker, and 
—and I don’t take you there with me!” 

“You won't, indeed!” cried Mrs. 
Croker. “You're afraid, that’s what it 
is! Your guardian knows nothing 
about this jewellery. I guessed it from 
the beginning. It’s you who has stolen 
it, my girl!” 

“She’s stolen it, of course she has!” 
echoed Eleanor fiercely. 

Bery! started towards her, 
clenching. 


her hands 
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“You're the last “person who, should > 
accuse other people of stealing, 
Eleanor!” she said hotly. 
your mother have both tried’ to steal 
my-chances from me. ‘Yotir actions all~ 
the: way through “have bech sneaking | 
and underhand.” 

“M- mother, do you lear what she’s 
saying ?” Eleanor cried. 

“Tdo. And I'll deal with that later,” 
said Mrs. Croker grimly. “At the 
present moment ”—she pointed to the 
tiara sparkling upon the table—“I am - 
dealing with this thing which her friend 
has stolen. I shail take it straight 
back to this girl’s guardian. If a satis- 
factory explanation is not given me, 
I shall then call the poiice, and——” 

She broke off. Her gasp was echoed 
from all in the room. 

The light had been suddenly switched 
off, and the room was in total] darkness. 

It brought an eerie, stunned.silence 
amongst them all.. Out of that silence 
Mrs. Croker’s voice burst forth again: 

“Put on that light! Switch it on, 
somebody !” =e hs 

Beryl was conscious of a swift, rust+ . 
ling movement beside -her. Tho * next 
instant the light blazed’ on again as 
suddenly as it had been extinguished. 

But now it shone down upon a bare 
table. Beryl’s gaze remained fixed, and '* + 
dazed, everybody stood, in the same ? 
position as before. But—— 

The tiara had gone! ! 
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